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NLIKE all other books, this primer -teaches the 

most elementary ideas and forms of number 
and of language at the same time. As a Language 
Primer, it develops a’ practical vocabulary and the 
power of reading and expression. As a Number 
Primer, it teaches the first steps in number. It is 
easy, and appeals to the natural interest of the ‘child 
in counting. There are abundant illustrations and 
very simple drawings which serve as models for the 
child. Each new term is illustrated and introduced 
in script. 
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By Cardinal Newman. Annotated School Edition by Maurice Francis Egan, 
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cational work. 


How Does the Lead Get Into the Pencil ? 


HIS has puzzled a great many, but if you would like to know, so that you can explain 
it to a class, send us this advertisement, together with your name and address, and we 
will send you a little book that tells the whole story. There is always something of 

interest that cam be said about lead pencils. 
end to the different styles of pencils that are being offered to the public. 

Just two little pieces of wood and a stick of graphite and you have that which is found 
in the hands of everyone from the smallest pupil in the primary class to the college professor, 
and from the office boy to the bank president and the railroad magnate. 

If you are a teacher, we will, in addition to the book, send you samples of our pencils 
so you can try them in your school and see how useful they are in the many kinds of edu- 
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THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION IN 
GERMANY. 


An interesting communication concern- 
ing the growth of temperance sentiment 
in Germany from United States Consul 
Diedrich at Bremen to Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt of Boston has just been forwarded 
to the latter by the State Department at 
Washington. 

Referring to the results of Mrs. Hunt’s 
presence at the International Anti-Al- 
cohol Congress in Bremen last April, 
which she attended in response to the 
German request to President Roosevelt 
that she tnere represent the American 
Scientific Temperance Instruction move- 
ment, Consul Diedrich sends her the fol- 
lowing article from a Berlin paper, which 
will be of interest to readers in this coun- 
try. The article, in reviewing a complete 
bibliography of recent German literature 
on the drink question lately issued, 
says:— 

“Considering the newness of the pro- 
paganda in the Fatherland the output is 
enormous. 

“There is a total of 871 books printed in 
the German language dealing with the 
temperance question, written by 413 
different authors, and practically all pub- 
lished since the year 1880, the greater por- 
tion of them since 1890. 

“Besides this, there are now thirty- 
seven newspapers, magazines, and an- 
nuals published in German devoted to the 
temperance question. 

“The temperance reformation in Ger- 
many has had such a recent beginning 


and the supposed German  repug- 
nance to total abstinence is  s0 
well grounded, it is really difficult 


to comprehend the full meaning of 
this vast array of literature in the Ger- 
man tongue. 

“The evidence is clear that the people 
of Germany have taken up the alcchoi 
question with an energy excelled by no 
other people on the face of the earth. 
Good Templar lodges are multiplying 
every year. The Blue Cross has spread 
all over the empire. 

“The Imperial health office at Berlin is 
sending out elaborate literature against 
the use of alcohol as a beverage. Count 
Douglas, the brother-in-law of the Em- 
peror, is one of the foremost temperance 
reformers in the country and, day after 
day, the Journal of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment has contained pages of his argu- 
ments against drink. Leading lights in 
German universities are also leaders in 
the new reform. 

“Plans are even being matured for a 
German temperance exhibit at the com- 
ing St. Louis Exposition. 

“The kindly personal interest taken in 
the scientific temperance propaganda of 
Mrs. Hunt by the German Empress shows 
how the anxiety about drink has reached 
the upper strata of German society. What 
nation on earth can furnish a parallel] of 
the late Bremen congress, when 1,500 peo- 
ple sat for four days to discuss the drink 
peril? What a deep unrest it must be that 
causes nearly a thousand different books 
to be dumped into a single language on a 
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the Chicago, Milwauke & St. Paul Rail- 
way. It is electric-lighted throughout, 
and it carries standard and compart- 
ment sleepers, chair cars and coaches, 
dining car, and, best of all, a library- 
observation car. 


No extra fare is 


charged. Folder free. 
W. W. HALL, 
N. E. Agt. C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
369 Washington St., Boston, 


HEN corresponding with ad 


single topic within twenty-five years. 
And who can measure the effect? 

“Germany has passed the first stage of 
the reform—that of moderation. Absti- 
nence is now the general cry, and with a 
decided squint toward legislation, both 
remedial and preventive. At the present 
swift rate, the reform may have complete 
prehibition for its watchword in ten 
more years.” 
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VARIETIES. 


Margaret’s father and mother, whose 
home was in New York city, had ar- 
ranged to take a long-talked-of trip to 
Chicago. The night before they were to 
start on their Western expedition, Mar- 
garet’s mamma told the little girl that she 
must go to bed early, as she would have 
to be up by daylight the next morning. 

Margaret very obediently consented to 
prepare for bed. When her dress had 
been taken off and her nightie put on, she 
knelt to say her prayers. She closed her 
petition as follows:— 

Good-by, angels! 


“Good-by, God! 
Good-by! Good-by! I’m going to Chi- 


cago to-morrow!”—November Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


Recently a little Chicago girl, just be- 
ginning her classics, was asked if she 
knew who Homer was. She replied: 
“Homer was a fine old poet, whose chief 
works were the Oddity and the Idiot.”— 
Life. 
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The highest possible standing of manu- 


facturing has been developed by the 
Holden Book Cover Company of Spring- 
field, Mass., in making their book-cover 
and repairing material. It is seldom 
that an article is kept up in every detail 
as this remarkable cover. The material 
made by a special and patent process is 
the strongest known to the trade, and is 
in reality not a paper, but a leatherette, 
pure and unfinished and treated chemi- 
cally so as to give additional qualities of 
being waterproof and germproof. 
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—Dr Fox contributes to the February 
Catholic World a learned criticism of 
Herbert Spencer, replete with an intimate 
knowledge of his writings, happy in its 
excellent expression of accurate thought, 
and an authoritative judgment on the 
value of Spencer’s work. 


NEW WORK 
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IMPORTANT THEME 
The Hygiene of the Schoolroom 


By WILLIAM F. BARRY, M.D. 


Member School Board City of Woonsocket, R.I.; 

Consulting Physician to St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Providence, R. I.; 

Member of American Med ‘cal Association. 


This work is a practical study on the subject of 
Schoo! [flygiene, containing plain and concise in- 
formation on all matters that pertain to the health 
of the scholar. It should be ot vital interest to all 
concerned in child life, whether teachers, superin- 
toner school governing boards, physicians, or 
parents. 


CONCERNING THIS WORK 


Supt. W. H. SMALL, of Providence, R. I., 
says: “It is the plainest and best 
statement on the subject that I 
have ever seen,” 

Supt. M. J, O'BRIEN, of Pawtucket, says: 
‘The book should be upon the 
desk of every teacher, as well as 
in all reference libraries.” 


Supt. F. E. Me FEE, of Woonsocket, says: 
**The book is a presentation of 
the best thought of the day on 
school sanitation.” 


Supt. W. A. MOWRY, of Central Falls, R. I., 
says: “I want to yj that your 
book is by far the best I have ever 
seen upon the subject.” 


Rev. CHARLES J. WHITE, of the R. I. State 
Board of Education, says: * It 
is timely, and in no one book do I 
know where so much valuable 
suggestion on the matters consid- 
ered can be found.” 

The Providence Telegram says: “The book is 
invaluable to the teacher, and 
its work has been recognized by 
many of the leaders in educa. 
tional movements. It has been 
highly endorsed by the medical 
profession, as well as a book that 
should be on every teacher’s 
desk.” 

The Woonsocket Evening Reporter says : ‘ The 
work should be valuable to educa- 
tors, and help on the good work 
of combining sound bodies with 
sound minds in the young.” 
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MY FAITH. 


The rose, at coming of the sun, 

Lifts an adoring face. 

There is for her 

No sharp distrust of time, nor stir 

Of joys soon done. 

Ard shall the faith I praise 

Be then a shadowy, fairy thing, 

Spun of a wish? Much more 

Am I than any rose. 

For me there doth unclose - 

A distant shining door, 

Whereto my hopes may run 

Past the last narrow bound of time and space. 
—Mildred I. McNeal, in Lippincott’s. 


OLD-FASHIONED PHILOSOPHY. 
Scorn not the homely virtues. We are prone 
To search through all the world for something new; 
And yet sometimes old-fashioned things are best— 
Old-fashioned work, old-fashioned rectitude, 
Old-fashioned honor and old-fashioned prayer, 
Old-fashioned patience that can bide its time, 
Oid-fashioned firesides sacred from the world, 
Old-taghioned satisfaction with enough, 
Old-fashioned candor and simplicity, 
Old-fashioned folks that practice what they preach. 
—J. A. Edgerton, in February National Magazine. 


THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE FOR EDU- 

CATION OF SOCIOLOGICAL AS COM- 
PARED WITH PSYCHOLOGICAL CONX- 
SIDERATIONS. 


BY JANE AUSTIN, 
Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Psychology, as the science of the mind seeking to 
find the typical menital processes, is properly dyna- 
nic, treating the individual as but part of a whole. 
It is necessarily, as such, also sociological. Sociology 
ix essentially abstract when it ignores tthe psycho- 
logical considerations inherently involved in iis swb- 

_ject. An unsociological psychology and an unpsy- 
chological sociology equally lack sound bases. A 
child trained by a teacher or system according to 
such a psychology is compelled to spend time after 
his training is over in straining into right relations 
with his environments, or in beginning again on a 
life basis. A child trained according to an unpsy- 
chological sociology has to find himself, the indi- 
vidual, unless he was at the outset strongly individu- 
alistic, as the English or typically American chi!d. 
rhe true teacher must get rid of the abnormity. 
(Unless every study is regarded from both points 
of view, unless the whole of society is constantly seen 
in the individual, and the individual in the whole, 
we shall continue to see around us individuals con- 
tentedly being “good citizens” while not functioning 
‘ls citizens, or trying to save the commonwealth when 
the nearest and most palpably plain individualistic 
duties are unaccomplished. Greek history is as real 
i training for the American citizen in respect to 
hoth psychological and sociological considerations 
is American history and yet, when, taught as essen- 
tually unrelated to what is most vital in ourselves 
‘nd in our state, we go out into life with the time 
‘pent on Greek ‘history practically wasted. The 
‘cacher has taught perspectively, the pupil sees off 
into time space and to some extent gets a clearer 
View, disentangles the confusion of the past, but the 
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subject has not been taught as so related to him as 
part of what he is a part as to make it a lever on the 
present. It has not been taught so that he enters 
into citizenship from that standard of the Athenians 
so much higher in its counterbalancing exaltation of 
the individual as the support of the state, as owing 
to the.siate all that makes life worth living. We are 
apt in teaching to forget both sides, to ignore both 
aims, to view it as our bounden duty to pile up facts 
which we have not ourselves digested into force, and 
which we fail to see that the pupil digests into foree. 

The pupil is hurried along psychologically over 
Themistocles, Aristides, Pericles, Demosthenes, and 
failing to get the sociological aspect which they boie 
to their time as our own time, we find them remem- 
bered for a pitifully short time as isolated phenom- 
ena, alien to the pupil’s real interests. Taught the 
other way, they fail to become an intimate part of 
the pupil’s mental evolution. Some of us roll the 
facts away like our supposed ancestors and digest 
them at leiswre, a large number suffer from indige:- 
tion and recoil into life when they take what we 
have assimilated, and swell the crowd of the com- 
paratively uneducated, whom hard experience takes 
in hand, and these become the mothers and the 
fathers of the next generation. When history lifts 
the child into a higher plane where the men who 
were great enough to extend their influence through 
centuries become to him soul of his soul, where the 
forces that swayed their lives into the ideal citizen- 
ship given in Pericles’ speech over the dead of the 
early Peloponnesian war, become equally potent on 
his life, then only is history taught psychologically 
and sociologically. The Romans at the close of the 
first Punic war were swayed ‘by forces that sway us 
now. They must be felt from their influence cn the 
individual Roman, and from their influence on the 
Roman state, which are one. Then they become to 
us a force, a lever by which we get our own present 
in perspective and become a vital force in our en- 
vironment, and not the sport of that we do nob 
understand. We must view our subjects as concrete 
with the present, as parts of a great whole, we must 
produce the union of subject with pupil so as to 
direct onward into life the combined force. If such 
be our aim the two sides melt in one. One side has 
to be emphasized in one country, where the other is 
needed in another country, so we must know the 
broad lines along which our country is developing, as 
well as the lines along which the fatherlands of our 
heterogeneous school population have developed. 
Some of our pupils come from homes integrally 
closely connected with the whole, while others come 
from homes that produce dangerous citizens unless 
stress is brought to bear on the sociological side, so 
we must know our pupils. Upon us rests the respon- 
sibility of becoming the guide in our subject of a life 
reaching out through the whole. Knowing the 
whole to the best of our poor ability, knowing the 
typical mental processes by which the clear integra- 
tion of the individual with his environment is ac- 
complished, we may become true guides, ourselves 
led by continually testing the accomplished by the 
aim-—force. 

Since what is aimed at is force, since the import- 
ant thing is that the teacher know how his subject 
accomplish the psychological and sociological results 
attained by true education, it maitters Jess about 
what particular subjects are taught, except that it 
seems to hold logically that fewer subjects will pro- 
duce a truer culture by giving the pupils the repose 
which comes from clearly grasping those few sub- 
jects in all their potential ramifications. Greek will 
be to him concrete with the present and a vital 
quickness toward further integration. A smattering 
of this, a smattering of that, will be to the well- 
instructed student almost an excess of unrestful, un- 
healthy stimulation. Every great subject of study 
is so essentially a part of the whole, that a few live 


centres of thought will open to the pupil infinite pos- 
sibilities. The individual is evolved as his environ- 
ment is made real to him. The teacher must under- 
stand his subject as a vitalizer, a quickener to self- 
integration, a lever to the coming struggle for life 
integration unless he become responsible, as many 
are, for the diminished force of progress, for the 
inass of individuals pushing now one way, now tha 
other, from the lack of system, of harmony, which 
should have been to them a saving plan. If the 
pupil is alive as an individual he is alive with his en- 
vironment, and just so far as we secure the intelli- 
gent interaction through understanding the laws 
thereof ourselves will we make our subject a means 
of true education. The responsible individual with 
a knowledge of what he is really responsible for will 
not be running after his duty but will be doing it. 
Instead of werrying about a future concretely re- 
mote, he will be realizing his real future into which 
the real present merges as we act. And this is pos- 
sible only when we recognize that education de- 
mands of the teacher an equal knowledge of the psy- 
chological and sociological considerations of the swb- 
ject taught. 


THE JAPANESE aND THE KUREAN 
QUESTION. 
j 
BY PETER MAC QUEEN, M.A. 


The most imposing dramas of the presemt e.n- 
tury will be enacted on the shores of the Pacific. 
Neither the European boundaries nor our own can 
materially change; but over the mightiest ocean on 
the globe new constellations have arisen. Another 
horoscope for the far east must be cast. Dormant 
so long, the Orient is waking from her sleep of 
ages. 

Russia, the grim Colossus of the north—facing 
Janus-like east and west—is pushing her conquests 
and her Siberian railway; overflowing into the fer- 
tile valleys of the Amoor and Manchuria, and 
trending like the moraine of a glacier toward the 
sunny land of China. In the Northern Pacific Kng- 
land and France have interests which are every 
year increasing. Last, but not least, our own Pacific 
coast, with its magnificent shore-front of Californ‘a 
and Alaska, and the boundless possibilities of Puget 
Sound, will fifty years from now have enormous in- 
terests at stake. Meanwhile, Japan, central to all 
these lands, keen, bold, and active both in war and 
peace, has suddenly surpassed all records in her 
wonderful development, and now steps out to chal- 
lenge one of the great western powers in the dread 
tournament of battle to the death. 

Japan is now, in many ways, the most interesting 
country in the world. She is the pioneer of progress 
in the Orient. Consider her amazing growth in 
manufactures. By these she contests already with 
Germany, England, and America, the empire of the 
Pacific. Look at her admirable schools and univer- 
sities. They can favorably compare to not a few in 
Europe and in our own land. Twenty-five million 


dollars a year of her Chinese indemnity is spent in- 


public education. Think of a government which in 
twenty-five years achieved more than Europe did in 
centuries to abolish: feudalism and become a consti- 
tutional monarchy. Regard her army, which ac- 
complished so much in the war with China, and 
surpassed all the armies of the world in the recent 
march from Tien-Tsin to Peking. Her navy has 
elicited the admiration of the world, and contains 
two battleships greater than that of either England 
or the United States. In diplomacy she is showing 
herself quite a match for Russia, which has hitherto 
had no compeer in the delicate art of the statesman. 

In alll this Niagara rush of quick change and vast 
advance that Japan is showing we find a national 
transformation which in completeness has no 
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parallel in history. It is, then, this extraordinary 
land, which has had a long and brilliant past, and 
has perhaps a still more splendid future, that we are 
gazing upon to-day with an especial and absorbing 
interest. : 

When, in 1869, the Mikado, hereditary ruler of 
Japan, left his secluded palace at Kyoto, and pro- 
ceeded in state to the new capital at Tokyo, it was 
the first time that the Japanese folk had seen their 
sovereign since five hundred years before Julius 
Caesar was assassinated. When I was at Tokyo, in 
1892, the emperor drove in a brougham with a few 
retainers to the fine railway station and took a first- 
class Pullman car to Kyoto; when he came first 
from Kyoto he was carried in a palanquin chair, and 
the people touched the dust with their foreheads as 
he passed. 

The Shogun, who lived at Nikko, famous for its 
shrines and sacred places, was the military ruler of 
Japan for more years than those that count the 
Christian era, yet he laid down his office and retired 
to his estates without the sacrificing of a single life. 
The Samurai, who were the feudal lords and pro- 
fessional soldiers and fighters of the Island empire, 
gave up their vast holdings to the people, and were 
merged in the eager and commercial life of the new 
nation, which was born only in 1854 when Commo- 
dore Perry cast anchor in one of Mikado’s harbors, 
and simply told the Japs that America would like 
to open up a trade with the little people of the 
Orient. Read through your Shakespeare, and your 
fairy books, and tell me did you ever hear the like? 

Japan, as the reader knows, is composed of tw» 
large islands, separated by the Inland sea, and a 
number of smaller islands that cling to the fringes 
of the coast like coral reefs. Some of them are in- 
deed the work of that busy microbe which so repre- 
sents the remorseless toiling of the little yellow folk 
who inhabit the firm land; but more of them are of 
voleanic origin. The hot veins of their lavaed earth 
seems to have poured their fierce blood into the 
hearts of the Mikado’s people lately; and there now 
seems no way to evade a clash with the great north- 
ern neighbor, which is bound to be one of the most 
fierce and terrible of history. 

Korea, as will be seen by the map, is the nearest 
nation to Japan. It sticks out like a thumb from 
the continent of Asia, or like an index finger shak- 
ing itself in the face of the bold Mikado. This 
thumb is cut off from the mainland by the Yalu 
river, which forms part of the boundary between it 
and Manchuria. ‘The Koreans number about 
twelve million souls, and are hospitable and kind, 
though very averse to any intercourse with for- 
eigners. The country is mountainous and said to be 
healthful, lying from 34 to 43 degrees north of the 
equator. The soil is rich in furrowed fields and for- 
est heights, in river beds that gleam with gold, and 
hills that are crowded with waiting metals. The 
Koreans are of Mongol-Tartar origin. A hundred 
years before the siege of Troy they had established 
a strong dynasty. This early family was over- 
thrown in 1392 A. D., and the present family put in 
power—the Cho-son dynasty. The first inter- 
vention of Japan in Korea was done by General 
Taikosama, who in 1592 led an army of 163,000 
into the peninsula, and mastered three-fourths of it. 
China came to the rescue, and the Japs after the 
death of Taiko were obliged to withdraw, exacting 
only some tribute and the control of the town of 
Fusan. 

In 1637 the Manchu dynasty conquered Korea 
for China, and till 1894 the Hermit Kingdom, as it 
was called, payed tribute to Peking—a hun- 
dred ounces of gold and a thousand ounces of silver 
per year, besides roots, furs, silks, cottons, and other 
products of the land. 

During the last twenty years treaties have been 
made by Korea, opening some of her ports to the 
trade of Europe and America as well as to Japan. 
In 1881 and 1894 serious insurrections took place 
led by the conservatives who were hostile to for- 
cigners. On the occasion of the latter revolt, Japan 
saw fit to land ten thousand troops in. Korea to pro- 
tect her interests. China as suzerain of Korea re- 
sented this, and sent troops to help the Koreans. 


Japan refused to withdraw her army till certain re- 
forms were agreed to by China. This China re- 
fused. Japan then declared war upon China; and 
beaten at every point in Korea, Manchuria, and 
Shantung, the Chinese swed for peace, and by the 
treaty of Shimonoseki, drawn up in April, 1895, 
Korea’s independence was acknowledged. 

Japan was granted control of Port Arthur, and 
trade rights, in Manchuria, as well as a certain pre- 
dominance in Korean matters. 


Now comes the cowardice of Europe. England, 


Germany, and France stood supinely by and Saw - 


Japan robbed of her fruits of victory, driven out of 
Korea and Manchuria; Port Arthur given to Russia, 
and the pacification of Manchuria left in the hands 
of the Russians. pe 

Manchuria is a wedge prodded up into the Amoor 
territory of Russian Siberia. I do not wonder that 


Russia desires this territory and also the control of 


the Gulf of Pechili and Port Arthur. But proper 
attention should have been given to the rights of 
Japan in the settlement of the Chino-Japanese war. 
If Russia were given Port Arthur (and I do not see 
what possible harm that could do to the world’s 
commerce) Japan should have been placated by 
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some forts in Korea and a predominance in the 
paris of that country which adjoin the empire. As 
it is, Japan has cherished bitter feelings toward 
Russia, a power which hitherto has been on terms 
of friendship with the plucky little islanders. 

Vladivostock is on one side of Korea and Port 
Arthur is wpon the other. It is no more than 
human nature that the Russians should desire a 
continuous coast line between these two important 
and fortified harbors. This, however, would be a 
terrible danger not only to the expansion of Japan, 
but also to its very existence. Moreover, it would 
give the Russians the privilege of closing the 
Korean Straits in time of war, and thus erecting a 
very Gibraltar in the Yellow Sea. So that the con- 
test between the Mikado and the Czar is not one 
of mere anger or malice; but one of the irrepressible 
conflicts in the evolution of the race. It is, as usual, 
made more difficult and cruel than necessary by 
man’s brutal selfishness, and his utter shameless- 
ness. The Yellow Peril was the ery that kept Eng- 
land, France, and Germany from doing their plain 
duty in 1895. But we have the high authority of 
England’s Laureate, “all men to be shall make one 
nation ere man’s race be run.” 

During the last two or three years I have been 
over a good deal of Japan and Russia; and I have 
a tender place in my heart for the people of both 
nations. The Russian, hardy, strong, dauniless, and 
hospitable, his very mildness in peace perhaps makes 
him more ferocious in war. The fine, brave, solf- 
reliant little Jap, with his tearless children and his 


fearless men and women, Nowhere are there such 
lovable little mothers as the women of Japan. I 
saw a mother on the train, as we passed Fuji- Yama, 
the sacred mountain of Japan, awaken her liit'e 
boy of four years fourteen times to show him this 
great wonder. No marvel that the little man was 
so good-natured; for the mother never fretted him. 
This kindliness was evident all over the flowery 
kingdom. A love of animals comes from the reli- 
gion of the people, a reverence for parents from 
the tender precepts of Gautama Buddha, and brave 
patriotism comes from three thousand years of war 
and independence. 

At the blind asylum of Tokyo I was informed 
that the inscription over the gateways read as fol- 
lows: “Tokai Asylum is for the educating of the 
pitiful blind.” 

“Tokai Blind Asylum is supported by the wide- 
spreading contributions of the merciful gentlemen.” 

The kindness of their lives is shown in some of 
the expressions used even by the hackmen, or ’rick- 
shaw men. ‘Thus one said to us at Yokohama in 


‘answer to our question what our fare would be: “If 


your excellencies will not trouble yourselves with 
too much honourable delay, it will be ten sen (five 
cents). 

The scenery of Japan was to me a combination of 
Switzerland and England. I noted their great men- 
of-war in Nagasaki, lined up alongside of the Rus- 
sian ships, and they suffered nothing by comparison 
with their huge antagonist. At Osaka their men 
were drilling with that perfection known only el:e- 
where among the soldiers of the German Kaiser. 

The negotiations which have been broken off ‘be- 
tween Japan and Russia began last August. Japan 
wanted Russia to sign a treaty guaranteeing the in- 
tegrity of China and Korea; and granting an open 
door of trade to all the world in those regions 
affected by either Russian or Japanese influence. 
Russia offered to grant most of Japan’s demands; 
but would not sign a treaty wpon points that Japan 
thought necessary for her national well-being. On 
the 6th of February, Japan, believing that Russia 
was not going to accede to her reasonable request, 
broke off the negotiations and recalled her minister 
from Russia. Meanwhile both countries have made 
elaborate preparations for a conflict. I venture to 
predict that when the battle smoke clears away both 
countries will have a more healthy respect for each 
other. Yet the sad thing is that before this dread 
conflict began both sides might easily have gotten 
all they wanted. 


TOO MUCH EASE, 


There is danger, a real liability of enervating char- 
acter, of effeminating the spirit by making school 
work too easy. It should not be drudgery, unrelent- 
ing toil, no more should it be fun. School work can- 
not be chiefly play. Interest does not mean amuse- 
ment or entertainment. It were well to close the 
schoolhouse and put the children to real work if edu- 
cation is to mean a warbling leisurely and delight- 
fully on from hour to hour, from day to day, for 
weeks and months. The child who does not know 
what it is to grapple with something severe, intricate, 
almost unconquerable, and wrestle with it until 
every fibre of his being is put to the test has little 
good froin his school. No day in school should be 
chiefly noted for its ease. Each day should have in 
it as much earnestness, as much struggle, as much 
conflict as is healthy for the child, and the fun— 
and there should be some fun daily—should be 
merely a little time in which he is called from labor 
to refreshment, not for the sake of the refreshment, 
but for the advantage of labor. 


F. B., Wisconsin: I find your paper very useful 
and helpful in my school work. 

J. 8. C., Dunbar, Penn.: The Journal of Educa- 
tion is the best educational paper I have ever read. 


Genius is nothing more nor less than intelligent, well-directed efforts backed by a good 


share of hard work. 
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MANNERS AND MORALS.*—( IIL.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


BEARING, CARRIAGE, GENTEEL, WELL-BRED. 


One’s bearing has nothing ‘to do with etiquette or 
fashion. It is far removed from both. It has no 
ceremonial code, is not the recognition of author:ty, 
is inherent, and voices the good blood, or is the re- 
sult of long and close attention to what one owes 
himself. 

\ gentleman and lady were having luncheon in 
, dining-ear. They were but slightly acquainted, and 
the gentleman was a rough diamond, keen and 
bright and uneonventional. A man whom the 
woman knew much better than her companion 
joined them uninvited. He was somewhat exquisite 
in his tastes, and prided himself on his good man- 
ners. The original possessor of the table made it ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable for the new comer, because 
of his keener wit, more ready skill at jollying and 
rasping in turn, Number Two was only too g'ad 
when the luncheon was near enough to a close for 
him to escape, which he did so promptly that he 
neglected to excuse thimself. 

“He was no gentleman, I saw that from the start,” 
said the remaining gentleman. 

“He certainly did not owe you anything,” she said. 

“Certainly not, but he owed himself something. 
A gentleman never forgets what he owes himself.” 

One's bearing is what one owes himself, and ap- 
plies only to special cases. We sometimes speak un- 
guardedly of a person’s general bearing. He has 
none. QOne’s bearing is always specific. It is the 
way he meets a test. It measures the amount of irri- 
tation he can stand without showing it. 

A man’s bearing shows how he bears hims:If while 
hearing with others. 

The final summing up of the effect of etiquette 
and fashion upon a man’s manners is in his bearing. 


Qne’s carriage is radically different from h’s bear- 
ing. It is what one carries for others, or from 
others. The bearing is his own burden. The car- 


riage is the style of.another. 

Carriage is not something in which the has been 
trained, but is what he takes on through observa- 
tion. It is an admirable tribute to one’s desire to 
bear himself correctly. While it means Jess than 
bearing in some respects, it is more creditable in 
others. Carriage is largely physical, while bearing 
is largely of the disposition. 

The ends aimed at in carriage are erectness, elas- 
ticity, poise, and grace. 

The bearing and carriage of any one leads him 
to he designated as genteel on the one side, and well- 
bred on the other. 

Genteel signifies gentleness. 

Only the genteel are primarily gentlemen. 
gentleman is merely a genteel man. 

(ientility and nobility are one and the same. 

Genteel has the same origin as “gender” and 
“Gentile,” and always means that one’s birth deter- 
ines what he is. One’s gender is determined by his 
birth. A Gentile is born thus. So a genteel person 
is horn gentle, is of gentile birth. The highest tribute 
paid any one is to say: “He is a born gentleman.” 


A 


ortunately, the art amd grace of a gentleman. 


ay be acquired, and then we say he is well-bred. 

To be well-bred is to have been well brooded. To 
brood is to keep one warm and give him nourishing 
food. One may or may not have been born a gentle- 
nan, but he has been enniched and ennobled by 
heing well nourished if he is well-bred. 

Whether genteel or well-bred, the credit is pri- 
marily due to others. It is one’s good fortune. 

The school has as one of its highest missions to 
have boys and girls well-bred when they go forth 
from the schools. 

Adapting Lowell’s famous lines we may say:— 

“Be gentle and the gentleness 
That lies in other men, 
Sleeping, but never dead, 
Shall rise in majesty 
To meet thine own.” 

hted 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(XXVL) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Born, London, Eng., May 7, 1812. 
Married Elizabeth Barrett, 1846. 
Died, Venice, Italy, December 12, 1889. 
Buried, Westminster Abbey, December 31, 1889. 

The poetic impulse in Browning was stirred by 
his reading Shelley and Keats, shortly after his 
temporary attendance at London University. 

But poetic fame came to him with very reluctant 
footsteps. For many years it seemed to positively 
avoid him. 

When twenty, he had the poem “Pauline” roady 
for the press, but no publisher would print it. A 
relative furnished him $150.to publish it; but it did 
not sell. Years afterwards, m.copy of ih’s edition 
would easily bring $100. 

A drama followed, but it was a “failure. Then 
came “Paracelsus,” but in spite of such lovely lyr:es 
as that beginning, “Over the seas our galley went,” 
the public paid no heed to it. 

In 1840, a small volume entitled ‘“‘Sordello” ap- 
peared. But it also was neglected. It was regarded 
as a hopeless puzzle. 

Then came “Bells and Pomegranates,” with 
“Pippa Passes” in it, and many short poems that 
are in the treasure-house of English postry to-day, 
such as “In a Gondola,” “The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin,” “How they brought the good news from Ghent 
to, Aix,” and the more pretentious poem of “Siul.” 

Up to this point his work had brought him no 
financial return. Publishers were shy. Yet he was 
never discouraged. He knew he.had a poetic mes- 
sage for his time, and he knew it would yet be ap- 
preciated. He said: “Why, I had the approbat'on of 
Fox, and Mill, and Foater, and was content wth 
their verdict.” 

Then recognition began, and friends began to 
multiply. Slowly it dawned upon the world that 
the man who could write 


“The years’ at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God’s in his heaven— 

All’s well with the world”’; 


had some claims to be considered a poet, and that— 
singular as his measures were—a splendid optimistic 
voice was addressing it, and bidding it with all its 
sorrows be of good cheer. 

How visibly this hopefulness appears in the shep- 


herd boy’s song to Israel’s insane monarch in 

“Saul”! 

“How good is man’s life, the mere living! How fit to 
employ 


All the heart and the soul and the senses in joy!”’ 


And what beautiful and unusual suggestions he 
made of things familiar to everybody, but unseen by 
the multitude, as when he writes 
“That’s the wise thrush; he sings his song twice over, 


Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture!” 


Space will not permit an extended allusion to his 
But this must be said, that in the volume 


poems. 
“Dramatis Personae,” published after 1864, he 
reached his greatest height in such verse as ‘The 


Ring and the Book,” “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” and “A 
Death in the Desert.” 

Browning was a man of very fine feeling. He 
fairly idolized his mother. A friend who was with 
him when the tidings of her death reached him, said: 
“T never saw a man so bowed down in the extremity 
of sorrow; never 

His marriage "with Flizabeth Barrett—a 
firmed invalid—-was gpoken of by one who knew the 
Brownings well as “a perfect idyl of bliss.” The 
marriage was clandestine, because of the insane op- 
position of her father, who never mentioned his 


daughter's name afterwards. She died in their 


con- 


Florence home in 1861, but her memory was never 


' effaced. In his last illness he called every night for 


the ring his wife had given him on her deathbed, and 
pressed it to his lips before he went. to sleep. 

Drowning divided the literary world into two hos- 
tile camps. He had warm admirers and bitter de- 
tractors. An involved style alienated many readers. 
They voted-him obscure when they wished plainness 
like that of Tennyson and Longfellow. But is it 
quite fair~to make one bard the measure of an- 
other? Certainly those who wish poetry that is at 
all dainty and artificial will never be gratified with 
Browning. 

American readers seem to have been the first to 
appreciate Browning fully. Though the first 
“Browning Society”—organized to study his works 
—was formed in [ingland, America has excelled 
England in such societies and their studies, 

rem his friends come warmest words of praise. 
“The most profoundly subtle mind that has exer- 
cised itself in poetry since Shakespeare,” says Sharp. 
And M. Taine, the famous French critic, styles him 
“first among modern English poets.” 

When Browning lay a-dying, and just as the bell 
in the campanile of San Marco in Venice struck ten, 


a telegram from England reached him telling of the 


success of his new volume—“‘Asolando.” “How 
gratifving”! he murmured, and these were his last 
words. 

A grave beside his wife at Florence was thought 
of, but nothing but sepulture in England’s great 
Abbey would suffice his admirers. And so he was 
laid to rest in the Poet’s Corner as the year 1889 
was dving. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


QUESTIONS ON “THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL.” 
| Required for Harvard‘ Examinations, 
for General Reading and Composition Work, 1904. | 

Write a review and criticism of the poem, out- 
lining the story, summarizing the preludes, con- 
trasting them with each other, giving in general your 
opinion of the poem. 

Write an imaginative descriptive sketch of a June 
day as suggested by the prelude to the first part. 

Write an imaginative descriptive sketch of a 
Christmastide day as suggested by the prelude to the 
second part. | || 

Make a character sketch of Sir Launfal. What 
impression does he give you, coming out from the 
castle gate? 

Comparing this poem with the Idylls of Tennyson, 
is Sir Launfal a typical Round Table knight? 

Do you find in the poem the mediaeval chivalric 
idea of the Quest, the religious fervor, and devotion 
to the search, the mysticism of the Vision, the ad- 
venturous passion of Tennyson’s knights? 

Lowell and ‘Tennyson being contemporaries, dis- 
cuss the differences in nationality, rel'gious nurture, 
education and manner of living that would make the 
poems from these two poets essentially different in 
character, although written upon the same theme. 

How is the opening stanza of the first prelude s‘g- 
nificant of the period when Lowell wrote? 

Whose creed did Lowell express in the lines,— 


“That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all, and doth all unite.” 
‘For a god goes with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before.” 
Aud again, 
“Himself the Gate, whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man.” 
Was Lowell himself a transcendentalist ? 
Do you find the entire first prelude characteristic 
of a peculiar period in the history of American lit- 


erature, for its love and observation of nature in a 


new and familiar way? 

What was that period, and who were others of its 
poets and authors? 

Is the poem significant of a mew movement in phil- 
anthropy also? 
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Does Sir Launfal stand merely for the hero of the 
story, or is he an impersonalization of new efforts of 
the period? 

What of the castle? 

What of the Quest? 

Does this view, in your opinion, give greater lit- 
erary value to the poem, or otherwise? 

Independently of any association with its own 
period, what makes it a poem always beloved and 
quoted ? 


PHYSICAL NATURE STUDY.*—(1/.) 


BY JOHN F. WOODHULL, PH. D., 


Professor of Physical Science, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


SOUNDS FROM REED AND STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 


In the last chapter we referred to the wings of 
humming birds, bumble bees, hornets, and other in- 
sects as instruments for producing sound. Fig. 2 
represents 2 jew’s-harp, in which the reed may be 
compared to an insect’s wing. The sound is made by 
striking the reed at b with one’s finger, and the 
sound is intensified by placing the mouth at a, and 
blowing through the slits on either side of the reed. 
Jewsharps of various sizes may be procured. The 
reeds of the large ones vibrate more slowly than 
those of the small ones, and therefore they make a 
lower tone. The large ones may represent the sound 
of the humming bird, while the smaller ones vibrat- 
ing more rapidly and producing higher toncs might 
be compared wth the bumble4bee, hornet, honey-b<e, 
etc., in the tones which they produce. The jew’s- 
harp may be looked upon as the simplest of all reed 
instruments. 

The “buzzer,” represented in the last chapter, 
Fig. 1, has also a reed which made to vibrate 
by means of an electro-magnet. This reed, or ham- 
mer, by its vibration sends air waves to our ears. 


* Copyright, 19°4, by Join F, Woodhull.! 


This instrument and the jew’s-harp “buzz” by the 
same method which the bee employs. ‘This suggests 
a large variety of musical instruments, called reed 
instruments. 

The harmonica has several reeds of different 
lengths placed over holes in a block of wood. When 
one places his mouth at these holes in the block, and 
forces air through them, the reeds are made to 
vibrate, thus giving the streams of air a quivering 
motion: the reeds of different length producing tones 
of different pitch by vibrating more or less rapidly. 


Fig. 2. 


The harmonica is like a series of jew’s-harps ar- 
ranged on a block of wood. 

The accordeon is simply an harmonica aitachcd t» 
bellows, which enable the player to force the air over 
the reeds without using his mouth. This inmstru- 
ment may, therefore, be used to accompany a song 
of the ene who plays it. The holes through which 
the air must pass to reach the reeds are dlosed 
normally hy a spring flap. These the player opens 
with his fingers, thus controlling what reeds shall 
sound. 

The cabinet or reed-organ is simply an accordeon 
with foot bellows. The keys open and close the 
heles which admit air to the reeds. 

In. the case of stringed instruments, strings per- 
form the same function as the reeds mentioned 
above. 

Tooking into the piano we see that the shorter 
strings, like the shorter reeds, make the higher tones. 
We may also notice two other facts; first, the strings 


which produce the higher tones are thinner than the 
others, and second, the pitch is raised by tightening 
a string, as is done by the tumer. Thin strings 
vibrate faster than thick ones, and tight 
strings vibrate faster than loose ones. The 
strings which are to vibrate more slowly and 
produce the lower tones are made thicker by 
winding them with wire. The harp is very 
much like a piano in all these respects, but with 
the violin, violoncello, bass viol, guitar, etc., the 
strings are all the same length. They vary, however, 
in thickness, and in tension, and thus produce tones 
of differing pitch. The length also is made to vary 
by the fingering of the player. The purpose of 
strings, like that of reeds, is simply to originate air 
waves which may reach our ears, and ‘the pitch of 
the tones in all cases depends entirely upon the rapid- 
ity of the vibrations. ‘The human voice is produced 
by the vibration of vocal cords, and the pitch of its 
tones is governed by muscles which tighten or loosen 
the cords. 

In the next chapter we will turn our attention to 
the so-called wind instrument. 


FILIPINO STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In August of last year the Philippine commission 
passed an act providing for the education of a number 
of Filipinos in the United States at the expense of the 
insular government. The boys were carefurly: selected 
by examination, both mental and physical, from thirty- 
three provinces, and English was one of the studies in 
which they wore obliged to have good grades. 

Great enthusiasm throughout the Philippines was 
aroused by the sending of these students to America, and 
many pleasing attentions were shown them, both at 
their home towns and in Manila before embarking. A 
special operatic performance was given in their honor 
and on the morning of their departure a meeting was 
held at which addresses were made by Governor Taft, 
Commissioners Smith and Tavern, and prominent Fili- 
pinos, after which they marched to the wharf in a body, 
to the music of half a dozen brass bands and accom- 
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San Francisco...| W. H. Langdon ...- 342,782 298,997 52,906 1,045 1,382,956 Davenport 35,254 26,872 6,995 175 159,7 
Los Angeles... James A. Foshay - 102,479 50,395 30,000 690 588.203 GURY . M. Stevens.....-. 33,111 37,806 7,152 176 177,52 
J. W. McClymonds.. 66.960 48,682 13,579 273 347,653 Council Bluffs ...| W. N. Clifford...... a5, 21,474 6,870 14 115,000 
Sacramento ..... O. W. Erlewine 29,282 26,386 5,191 151 183,28 Cedar Rapids-.-- iJ. McConnell... .- 25,656 18,020 5,100 15 134,000 
San Jose-.......- A. E. Shumate... .. 21,500 18,060 4.607 115 116 538 Burlington rancis M. Fultz. 23,201 22,565 4,522 115 
San Diego F. P. 17,700 16,159 2,600 82 91,005 O. P. Bostwick ...-- 22,698 13,619 3,500 tor 85,000 
Stockton .....-.- jas. ......-- 17,506 14,424 2,808 69 93,885 KANSAS Insle L. Dayhoff. 
COLORADO ...... Mrs. Grenfell. pat | y ay’ 1470,495 +427,096 389,272 11,709 | 4,804,562 
Aaron Gove ....-..- 133,859 106,71 24,768 742 1,098,112 Topeka M. 33,60 
Pueblo ..--.- +157 34,55 7,649 200 202,298 Wichita..........| R. F. Knight ......- 24,67 23,853 5,325 118 
Colorado Springs} John Dietrich---...- 21,085 11,140 5, 125 175,000 Leavenworth Geo. W ndrick $0. 63 
Leadville ......-.. red. P. Austin..... 12,455 10,384 1,400 45 51,425 Atchison Nathan 
CONNECTICUT ..| C. D. Hine (Sec.) oe .420 746,258 155.572 4,251 3,391,886 31993 ’ 43 34,993 
New Haven -.... F. H. 108,027 81,298 19,000 480 431.907 KENTUCKY .-....- H. Fuqua ........ 2,147,174 | 1,858,635 497,859 | 12,477| 1,878,955 
Hartford........ Thomas S. Weaver 79,850 53.230 11,574 328 489 880 Louisville ....... H. Mark. .....-.. 204,731 161,129 29,709 652 539,625 
Bridgeport -....- Chas. W. Deane. 70,996 48,866 12,057 252 220,674 Covington. ...... ohn Morris ..--....- 42,938 37,373 5,136 122 98,000 
Waterbury ...... B. W. Tinker 45. 28,646 8,000 225 284,004 Newport ........ Burke. ........ 28,301 24,918 3,995 83 73,385 
New Britain ---.- Giles A, Stuart pa | 16,519 5.337 125 108,000 Lexington ....... A. Cassidy --...- 26,369 21,567 3,552 gr 70,712 
. A. B. Mather ......- 24,296 21,652 4,287 99 82,583 L. Frogge 9.487 7,892 1,540 38 22,394 
DELAWARE....-- C. H. Layton (Sec.).. 184,735 168,493 28.521 611 LOUISIANA ....-- . V. Calhoun ...... 1,381,62 1,118 6 
Wilmington ....- Geo. W. Twitmyer 76,508 61,431 11.34 285 227,821 New Orleans ...- arren 
Alex. Crawford.---- 3.329 3.061 465 12 6,975 Shreveport _..... 16,013 11,97 2,005 25,636 
DIS.orCOLUMBIA| A T. Stuart........ 278,718 230,392 48,745 1,371 1,579,545 Baton Rouge....- 11,269 10,47’ goo 16 7,000 
Wm. N. Sheats 528,542 391.422 112,384 2, 918 W. W. Stetson __... 
ensacola ....... J) 17,747 11,750 5,300 120 40,000 Lewiston 23,765 21,701 2,700 75 
Key West.....--- V. Harris ......-.. 17,114 18,080 1,861 24 11,314 Bangor Charles E, Tilton... 21,850 19,03 3.29% 114 
C. Graham ...... 15,839 5,532 2,200 45 22,500 Biddeford . Royal E. Gould 16,145 14,443 1,685 50 
. B. Me 2,276,332 1,837,353 109 8,414 2,000,000 , 
Atlanta ......+.- W. F. Slaton ....... 89,872 65.533 13,415 184,286 MARYLAND 1,188,044 1,042,390 224,004 036 2,687,797 
lite 54.244 43,189 9 164 193 140,000 Baltimore .....-- James H. Van Sickle 508,957 434,439 66,399 1,823 1,350,000 
Lawton B. Evans... 39,441 33,300 6,500 10 80,000 ‘yy 
Macon...........| Jere M. Pound.....- 23,272 22,746 5,502 o pes Edwin P. Seaver ... 
Columbus. ....-.- Carleton B. Gibson. 17,614 17,303 3,230 72 42,500 Worcester . Homer P. Lewis-... 118,421 84,655 19,402 606 529,450 
IDAHO .......-.-22 Miss May L. Scott.. 161,772 84,385 64,532 1,320 816.885 Fall River. William C. Bates -.- 104,863 74,398 15,478 398 293,449 
| J. E. Williamson... -- 5,957 2,311 1,823 54 75,671 Lowell .... Arthur K, Whitcomb 94.969 77,696 12,776 300 342,733 
ILLINOIS ........ . Alfred Bayliss .___. 4,821,550 | 3,826,351 970,100 26,888 | 20,873,868 Cambridge Francis Cogswell. .. 91,886 70,028 16,341 417 427,350 
Chicago Edwin G. Cooley... 1,698,575 1,099.850 274,247 5.481 10,279,642 ynn ooo Frank LE Peaslee.... 68,513 55,727 10,176 269 251,755 
N. C. Dovgherty...- 56.100 41,024 9,867 217 364,287 Lawrence . 62,559 44,654 71325 240 193.409 
D. B. Rawlins...... 36.252 31.494 5,024 113 83.585 New Bedford.. illiam E, Hatch. . +442 49,733 9,684 257 227.976 
J. H. Collins........ 34.159 24.963 6,233 150 151,037 Springfield ...... Thomas M. Balliet.- 62,059 445179 12,162 323 351,999 
P. R. Walker...... 31,051 23,584 6,209 153 99.564 Somerville... .... G. A. Southworth . 61,643 40,152 11,000 2 286,747 
job Richeson....... 29.655 15,169 6.530 347 168,534 olyoke .........| Louis P. Nash...... 45,712 35,637 6,919 186 171,701 
ohn J. Allison...... 29,353 23,264 6.337 152 166.218 ener seeeeee B. B. Russell ....... 40,063 27.294 7.554 192 147,045 
2) 24,147 19,688 4,200 000 averhill........| S. H. Holmes....... 375175 27,412 5,197 165 130,625 
Bloomington . K. Stableton ..... 23 286 20,484 4.450 106 181,618 Salem .........-- John W. Perkins... 35,956 30,801 5,979 135 116,348 
Elgin...... . A. Whitney ..... 22,433 *7,823 4,290 11% Chelsea .......... B. C. Gregory ...... 34,072 27,909 6.099 149 106,514 
Decatur .. E. A; Gastman ..... 20,754 16,841 4,434 93 75.106 Beary D. 33,664 23,03 6,721 173 162,838 
INDIANA .........| Passett A. Cotton..| 2,516, a1 33,587 24.379 6,000 200 35,000 
Indianapolis ....| Calvin N. Kendall... G. ESgeriy.. 31,531 22,037 4,324 120 115,804 
Evansville. ...... Frank W. Cooley... $9,007 50,756 8. 245 207.952 31,036 25.448 127,684 
Fort Wayne..... Justin N. Study..... 45,115 35-303 5.888 167 198, 24,058 com ans 
(x) J. S. McClung, J. F. Keating. (2) A. V. Greenman, C. M. Bardwell. (t) S. H. Shevkley, R. J. Hartung. 
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: panied by civic organizations, and by thousands of citi- 
Educational Statistics of States and Leading Cities-- 1902-1903 zens. 
(CONTINUED) Ninety-six students embarked October 10, 1903, on the 
States and Cities Superinvendents Population|Population| School | No. of | School Ex- steamship “Rohilla Maru,” belonging to the Toyo Kisen 
° ools Census 1900/Census 1890] Enrollment} Teachers| penditures Kaisha, and transfer was made at Hong-Kong to the 
MICHIGAN + 2,420,982 2,099, 899 513,668 $8, 707.096 steamship “Korea.” 
Grand Rapids W: H. 87.965 The boys had one day’s sightseeing at Shanghai, one at 
Bay John Nagasaki, one at Kobe, two at Yokohama, and another 
25,180 20, 20,798 4,500 at Honolulu. Both the passengers and ship’s officers 
WEL. < y al 1 23,1 
Muskegon ....... Frost dah pe 107 spoke in praise of the conduct of the students. The 
ome, 10,495 13,108 5 59.293 party reached San Francisco November 9, and on the 

MINNESOTA ..... . W. Olsen........- 1,751, 1,301,826 15,000} 12, 468.8 
Minneapolis . M. Jordan....... | eleventh left for Southern California, where they are to 

4 19,714 de Py 97 76,000 schools of the southern counties. 
1,551,2 1,289, 1,472, 
It was thought best not to subject them to the rigors 
34,050 5s an of a northern winter at once, but next summer they will 
Jackson..........| award L. Baliey..| "7.86 5,920 11842 ast be brought to the Middle States. 

MISSOURI ........| W. T. Carrington...| 3,106, 2,679,184 703,057 16,347 | 8,169,288 The Bureau of Insular Affairs is in receipt of the first 
St. Louis ..-....- F. Louis Soldan ---. 575,23 451,770 82,459 oe 80, 150 report of Alex. Sutherland, the agent in charge of the 
St. Jose 29.59% 636.074 Filipino students in the United States, which report con- 

W.P, 26023 | “91043 | | cludes as follows: “It is especially desired to call the 
springfield soseee J. Fairbanks. ......- 23,267 21,850 5,925 87 63.836 attention of the educational authorities of the Philippine 
7.456 Islands to the necessity, in the selection of students to 
Great Largent . 14,930 3.979 2.352 60 62,381 The standard raised by those who have already come to 
Helena ...-.----- Randall J. Condon... 10,770 13,834 2,402 67 71,340 America should be upheld; the exceedingly favorable 
NEBRASKA ...... | impression created by the members of the first expedi- 
ecbevescve learse._- 102, 140, 
South Omaha ...| J. Arnott McLean .-. O01 062 4,700 120 175,000 Filipino students ncw here are cited continually by 
nie 42,335 parents and by teachers to their young American asso- 
Virginia City...) G. C. Ross..-..----- 2,695 Ress 400 12 13.342 as 

NEW HAMPSHIRE! Channing Folsom...} 411,588 | 376,530 65,688 | 2,970} 1,052,202 tudiousnees, and of seriousness of purpose. 

Manchester... -..- Charles W. Bickford 56,987 44,126 6,013 146 136,461 I desire to say that no other class of Filipinos whom I 

2 ; Filipino students sent to America in their appreciation 
. Baxter... ,883, 1444, 8, 310, 18: 

mr City ...... ag & Snyder...... 206,433 163,003 30,269 635 740,646 ° the forbearance and patience shown them, and for the 
James. Bry ment. I have reports from their teachers and house- 
Hoboken -..--..-- A. J. Demarest ..... 59.364 43.64 9,842 210 195,988 keepers at every place, that the danger is not that they 
$2,130 37,704 will study too little, but that they will study too much. 
Atlantic City ....| W. M. Pollard...... 37.838 Hp 4 108 120,000 They were uniformly successful in the examinations held 
Passaic .......... F. E. Spaulding --.- 27,777 13,028 5.514 136 155,890 by their schools just prior to the holidays, despite their 

Albuquerque ....| A. B. Stroup......-. 6.23 3.785 1.426 "99 30 000 have been studying their texts in English. They are all 
Santa Fe ......-. . A. Wood ........- 5,603 6,185 642 13 7,650 working with splendid seriousness for the accomplish- 

NEW YORK.......| Charles R.Skinner..| 7,268,894 | 5,997,853 | 1,268,625 33,390 peat oo ment of the lofty purposes for which they are in this 
How City..| Wen. H. Maxwell...| $:437.908 | 535,208 | 33,399 ecuntry, and I only ask that as good material be fur- 

Ma nished in the future; that not one young man or young 
Brooklyn .....- itis Wikesseceeseres 1,166,582 838,547 181,763 4,234 woman, in whom the fullest confidence may not be 
52.999 placed, and whose fitness, mental and physical, is not of 
_.........| Henry 56.000 1,400 | 1,443,942 the very highest order, be sent by the government for 
Rochester ......- Clarence F. Carroll. 162 608 133,896 25,917 667 815,530 education in the United States. There is no scarcity of 
: : such matorial, and if it be sent, I feel that there can be 

no question as to the final result.’’. 


Schenectady, N. Y. Walter J. Ballard. 


Educational Statistics of States and Leading Cities--1902-1903 Educational Statistics of States and Leading Cities--1902-1903 
(CONTINUED) (CONTINUED) 
Superintendents | Population! Population} School. | No. of | School Ex- Superintendents _ | Population] Population| School No. of | School Ex- 
States and Cities tof Schools Consus 1900 Consus 1890] Enrollment| Teachers} penditures States and Cities of Schools Census 1900/Census 1890] Enrollment} Teachers| penditures 
NEW YORK-Con'd RHODE ISLAND._| Thos. B. Stockwell 428,556 345,506 69,357 2,002 | $1,708,417 
Syracuse ........ A. B. Blodgett...... 108,374 88,143 19,790 498 $504,110 Providence ..--.- Walter H. Small. se 175,597 132,146 24,328 698 688,880 
Chas. W. Cole ...... 94,154 94.923 13.339 310 311,364 Pawtucket Maurice J. O’Brien. 39,231 27,633 5.187 175 150,642 
J. H. Willets.....-.- 60,651 60,956 6.855 217 157,469 Woonsocket F. E. McFee ..-..-- 28,204 20,830 3.712 107 81,377 
George Griffith. 56,383 44.007 8.400 255 197,616 Newport .......- Herbert W. Lull...- 22,034 19,457 3,814 95 103,590 
Yonkers. ....... Charles E. Gorton-. 47,931 32,033 7,820 223 266.241 SO. CAROLINA...| 0. B. Martin --...-- 1,340,316 | 1,151,149 251,460 5,588 950,412 
Binghamton ..... S35 ." eee 39.647 35,005 7,162 205 139,693 Charleston .....-. Henry P. Archer .-.. 55,807 54,955 8,413 127 72,335 
35,672 30,893 4,890 145 113,971 Columbia........- E. S. 21,108 15,353 2,885 45 21,664 
Schenectady 31,682 19,902 7,000 135 90,000 SOUTH DAKOTA| Geo. W. Nash -....- 401,570 328, 808 80,723 4,376 | 1,791,153 
Auburn.......-.. Clinton S. Marsh ... 39,345 25,858 4,000 131 107,252 Sioux Falls ...... Frank C. MeCleliand 10,266 10,177 2,463 58 63,379 
24,943 23,087 = 127.387 Wm. P. Dunlevy 2,306 3,235 14 10,000 
24,535 21,261 4,3 16,84 
Poughkeepsie .--| Wm. A. Smith. 24,029 22,206 4,200 80 861000 2,020,616 1,767,518 ne 9.580 | 1,950,375 
Edward Hayward.. 23,910 22,509 2,800 64 49.779 Nashe 102, 320 4:495 232,555 
Jamestown ...... Rovillus R. Rogers. 22,892 16,038 4,152 121 92,281 Kno ville og 80,865 76,168 42,593 23 187,487 
OS George E. Bullis...- 22,199 21,842 3.499 88 52,548 32,637 22,535 5,400 108 56,244 
Watertown...... Frank S. Tisdale 21,696 14,725 4,039 110 133.519 attanooga -.... ubreat 30,154 51393 579° 
Mt. Vernon.....- Chas. E. Nichols..-.. 21,228 10,830 4.549 115 145,201 TEXAS .......-.-.- Arthur Lefevre --..-- 3,048,710 2,235,523 712,629 16,170 5,223,551 
Amsterdam... H. T. Morrow....-- 20,929 17,336 3,122 76 92,147 San Antonio- 53,321 37,673 8,300 150 140,000 
NO. CAROLINA’..| J. ¥. Joyner......... 1,893,810 | 1,617,947 465.890 8,718 | 1,484,921 Barnett .-... 44,633 27,557 7,664 127,468 
Wilmington ..... John J. Blair........ 20,976 20,056 3,095 62 30,000 Gal hn 42,63 38,067 7,770 99,842 
Charlotte ........| Alexander Graham. 18,091 11,557 3,046 48 47,000 F ‘Al d Opmins. 37,789 29,084 98 es 
Asheville .......- Richard J. Tighe 14,694 10,235 2,500 48 38,299 exander --- 26,688 23,076 103 3.55% 
Raleigh ......... Edward P. Moses .. 13,643 12,678 2,271 73 29,000 A. N. McCallum... 22,258 14,575 3.59% 77 60,917 
Greensboro . ....| E. D. Broadhurst... 10,035 317 2,100 45 21,000 J. C. Lattimore. .... 20,686 14,445 4,050 76 54,500 
Winston -...... C. F. Tomlinson... 10, B38 1,800 46 20,000 UTAH ........--..- A. C. Nelson ....... 276,749 207,905 74,578 1,593 | 1,459,722 
NORTH DAKOTA| W. L. Stockwell .... 319,146 182.719 83,677 4,583 1,685,152 Salt Lake City ..| D. H. Christensen... 53.53% 44,843 13.562 348 435,967 
William Allison....- 16,313 14,889 4,300 115 90,000 
EES Alfred E. Logie -... 9.5 5,664 2,000 55 54.735 
Grand Forks .... {, Nelson Kelly..... 7,052 4.979 1,921 44 41,618 VERMONT... Walter E. Ranger -- 343,641 332,422 65,008 3,906 | 1,093,942 
Bismarck ....... m — Andee 3,319 2,1 529 14 14,000 Burlington - Henry O. Wheeler. . 18,640 14,590 2,852 77 63,884 
cated 4,157,545 3,672 316 832,044 26,410 | 16,463,216 Rutland .....-..-| Willard A. Frasier-- 11,499 10,651 1,886 60 45,696 
Cleveland ......- Edwin F. Mouitos. 381,768 261,35 62,874 1,399 2,884,936 Mathewson 448 4,146 1,975 43 24, 
Cincinnati 325,902 296, 37,618 950 | 1,051. 882 Montpelier ...... Ernest G. Ham..-.- 6,266 4,160 27 20,838 
W. W. Chalmers... 131,822 81,434 20,020 497 488.261 VIRGINIA ........ W.Southall....| 1,854,184 | 1,655,980 381,561 9,008 | 2,012.359 
Columbus.......- acob A. Shawan... 125,560 88,150 19,839 524 551,3 Richmond ......- te, 5,050 1,388 32,121 371 191,350 
Dayton .......... dwin N. Brown .. 85,333 61,220 12,720 405 491,47 Norfolk.........-. Richard A. Dobie... 46,624 34,871 5,036 101 73,100 
Youngstown .... . Chaney....... 44,885 33,220 7,500 200 246.771 Petersburg ....-. M. Brown....-... 21,810 22,680 3 069 53 24,000 
; Eee H. V. Hotchkiss... 42,728 27,601 8,000 212 215,371 Roanoke ........ Bushrod =e 21.495 16,159 4,100 66 40,014 
Springfield ...... ohn S. Weaver -... 38,253 31,895 6,500 167 145,328 Newport News... fote Sheldon Jones. 19,635 4,449 2.700 57 35,368 
Canton .......... ohn M. Sarver..... 30,667 26,189 11,171 158 139,028 Lynchburg -.-..... oS ere 18,891 19,709 3,500 71 45,000 
Hamilton....._.. arrell Jo. 23,914 17,565 3,984 102 125,513 WASHINGTON ...| R. B. Bryan........ 518,103 349,390 149.753 4,251 | 3,669,140 
Zanesville .......] W. D. Lash.._...... 23,538 21,009 4,000 95 80,000 B. Cooper...- 80,671 42,837 14,514 360 712,401 
Charles Miller... 21,723 15,981 4,000 102 79,495 Warner..c 37.714 36,< 7.129 204 238,044 
OKLAHOMA...... L. W. Baxter. 398,331 61,834 160,000 3,000 | 2,000,000 Spokane ....-.--- Tormey.....-- 36,848 19,922 7,276 227 372.992 
Oklahoma City ..| Ed. S, Vaught--...- 10,037 4,151 4,000 92 50,000 Olympia.......-- . W. Montgomery 4,082 4 1,113 26 16,600 
Guthrie FP. 10,006 5,333 2,100 44 26,062 WEST VIRGINIA. Thos. C. Miller. .... 958, 800 762,794 237,815 7,369 2,765,233 
OREGON ......... . H. Ackerman .... 415,536 313,767 92,390 3,914 | 1,676,907 Wheeling ....---- David E. Cloyd..... 38,878 34,522 4,843 143 109,540 
Portland ‘rank Rigler....... go, 426 46,385 14,241 339 386,831 Huntington ..... W. H. Cole ........- 11,923 10, 108 2,150 57 44,893 
PENNSYLVANIA.| Nathan C. Schaeffer} 6,302,115 258,014 | 1,174,706 31,306 | 23,908,250 od 2, 7 54,000 
Philadelphia -.... Edward Brooks ....| 1,293,697 Henge 158,473 3,766 | 4,950,232 WISCONSIN .....- ae P. Cary ....| 2,069,042 | 1,686,880 456,831 13,669 | 7,157,730 
Pittsburg ........ Samuel Andrews ... 321,616 238,617 51,494 1,071 1,740,014 Milwaukee -...... . O. R. Siefert .-.- 285.315 204,468 42,500 950 797,010 
Allegheny .....-- John Morrow. .-...- 129,896 105,287 20,009 402 367,386 Superior ....-.... B. B. Jackson...... 31,091 11,983 300 174 202,160 
Scranton ...... George W. Phillips. 102,026 75,215 18,285 386 648,711 Racine. ....------ Geo Bell ........ 29,102 21,014 5,628 140 102,028 
Reading ........ Charles G. Foos_... 78,961 58,661 12,000 327 255,970 28,895 25,090 5.290 130 98,197 
H. C. Missimer....- 52,733 40,634 11,500 225 191,806 Oshkosh A. Simonds.....- 28,284 22,836 4,700 323 165,751 
Wilkesbarre ..... james M. Coughlin. 51,721 37,718 9,010 182 210,412 Sheboygan -...... Leverenz. .... 22,962 16,359 4,400 116 81,146 
Harrisburg ..... emuel O. Foose... 50,167 39,385 9.563 204 181,740 R. B. Dudgeon. 19, 164 13,426 3,500 85 107,094 
Lancaster ......- R. K. Buehrle ....-. 41,459 32,011 6,114 121 102,705 WYOMING........ Thos. T. Tynan.... 92,531 60,705 17,511 684 364,226 
Ahem D. S. Keith. ..-..... 38,973 30,337 6,783 169 154,887 Cheyenne ...-..-- H. E. Conard....... 14,087 11,690 1,335 34 31,303 
Johnstown -..... J. M, Berkey. -....- 35,93 21,805 6,200 150 197,176 ALASEA. << Sheldon Jackson... 63,592 32,052 2,534 1 71,191 
Allentown. ...... Francis D. Raub 1416 25,228 5,600 138 221,7 Returns incomplete A ; 
McKeesport J. B. Richey - = 227 20,74 5,500 145 179,561 ( _Sets, (Agent) 
Williamsport PORTO RICO..... Samuel M. Lindsay. 953,243 837,232 70,216 1,220 801,912 
Newcastle . . 28,339 11,600 5,129 136 130,377 PHILIPPINE IS. ..| David P. Barrows ._| 6,976,574 | .......... 245,000 4,227 1,241,936 
Easton m. W. Cottingham 25.2 8 14,481 4,600 112 146,344 UNITED STATES T. Harris ——- = 
Norristown__.... Jos. K. Gotwals .... 22,205 19,791 3.200 78 71.381 "lu: 8 Com’r of Education 84,248,304 | 63,069,756 | 18,080,840 | 439,596 |$235,208,465 


[Used through courtesy of American Book Company.] 
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Edacational Intelligence 


N. E. A, St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 

American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-8. 

It is a thousand times better to wear a smile that 
won't come off than a frown that won’t come off. 


Through the courtesy of the American Book Com- 
pany we are presenting ‘Educational Statistics of 
States and Leading Cities.” 

A reception will be given Hon. George H. Martin 
at the Twentieth Century Club rooms Tuesday even- 
ing, March 1, by the educational department of the 
club, assisted by the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club, the Boston Teachers’ Federation, and the 
American Institute of Instruction. 


By general consent Oak Perk and Evanston are 
the most delightful school towns in Illinois. They 
are wealthy, believe in public schools, raise all needed 
moneys without a ripple of opposition, give their 
superintendents a free hand, and have, to all intents 
and purposes, tenure of office. 

New England has never enjoyed such a spontane- 
ous and sustained ovation to an educator as that 
given George H. Martin, the newly-elected secretary 
of the State Board of Education, at the Massachu- 
setts Schoolmasters’ Club last Saturday, when 150 
men cheered as ardently and persistently as though 
it had heen a political gathering, and a Blaine or 
Roosevelt the recipient of the honor. 


The friends of ex-State Commissioner 0. T. Cor- 
son, in Ohio, have raised a thousand dollars and pre- 
sented it to him that he may take the trip to tha 
Holy Land with Deputy Superintendent Dr. Henry 
Houck of Pennsylvania, sailing from New York on 
March 12. Mr. Corson has been poorly for several 
months, and his physician: think the voyage will do 
him good. His friends were only too glad to provide 
for it. 


There is a deal of merriment in New England 
circles over a sly attempt to impress upon her school 
pecple the desirability of companioning with one 
wing of the New Yorkers on the ground that they 
will thereby get recognition in the N. E. A. The 
New Englanders are not office seekers. If honors 
come to them they must come to them as to New 
England leaders, as in the case of President Pliot, 
and not because they cater to any outside interests. 
We shall be farther away from the meeting of 1903 
than we are at present before the New Englanders 
are fawning at anyone’s feet for honors. 


Dr. Charles H. Thurber has been admitted to the 
firm of Ginn & Co., an event of much significance. 
Dr. Thurber is forty years of age, a graduate of Cor- 
ne!!, with a Ph.D., earned at Clark University; he 
also studed in Dresden, making him one of the most 
scholarly equipped men in educational work. He 
was an instructor in Cornell University, professor in 
Colgate University, dean of Morgan Park Aicademy, 
professor of pedagogy in Chicago University, from 
which position he became editor for Ginn & Co. three 
years ago. Such has been his success in that 
capacity that he has become a member of the firm. 
Such occurrences will go far towards checking the 
vicious style of public references to publishers. 
Personally and professionally, Dr. Thurber is as 


worthy of scholastic recognition as any college pro- 


fessor of his years in the country. 


Milwaukee has paid Superintendent A. B. Blod- 
gett of Syracuse a great tribute. The school board 
of Milwaukee chose a sub-committee to select a can- 
didate for the superintendency, and this board can- 
vassed the country with much care, corresponding 
with experts from far and near. There were two 
men upon whom they looked with favor, but who 
were not available. They then selected five men, 
and these they reduced to two, whom they had visit 
them, and finally they united enthusiastically upon 
Mr. idlodgett, at a salary of $6,000. It is not cer- 
tain that the board will accept their verdict at the 
election, the first of March, as there are two very 
active local candidates, but there is every reason to 
think that the unanimous vote of the sub-committee 
will be the voice of the full board. Mr. Blodgett is 
aman of rare qualities for the place. His success 
has been uniform, his manliness and gentleman- 
liness noteworthy, his professional spirit and inde- 
pendence worthy of all commendation. 


A ROOPER MEMORIAL. 


The school men of England propose to raire 
$10,000 for a scholarship in some higher institu- 
tion of learning to be known as the “Thomas 
Godolphin Rooper Scholarship.” Mr. Rooper, 
who died on May 20, 1903, was His Majesty’s 
inspector of schools” in the Isle of Wight, 
Southampton, and vicinity. He is known to 
America principally as tthe author of “A Pot 
of Green Feathers,’ published in 1891, and re- 
published by C. W. Bardeen. About $2,500 has 
been raised already, two contributions being $500 
each, and thirty have given $25 and more each. It 
would be gratifying to them to receive contributions 
from his friends and admirers in America. Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris is interested in the movement. 

Contributions paid to the account of the “Rooper 
Memorial Fund” at Grant and Maddison’s ‘bank, 
High street, Southampton, will be acknowledged by 
the manager of the bank. 


CHICAGO PROBLEMS.—(111.) 


This series of ten editorials is intended as sug- 
gestive and not instructive, as opening and not clos- 
ing a discussion, as a glimpse at conditions and not 
a photograph. They are not written from the 
standpoint of a crusader, but of a comrade, and they 
are more in the nature of an inquiry than ofa 
conviction. 

All educational problems centre in the child, the 
real and not a philosophical, psychological or peda- 


gogical child, not the creature of charts or of statis- 
tics, hut the genuine specimen, with the temper and 
disposition, the worries and frets, the sorrows and 
sins of chaotic humanity in the flux. 

It must be ever kept.in mind that while childhood 
is life, a true life, it always has in view the larger 
life, is always an aspiration for a larger boyhood or 
girlhood, for manhood and womanhood. For these 
ihe child thinks, purposes, and plays. The girl is 
always the mother of her dolls, their teacher, or 
nurse. The boy’s broomstick is a real horse, and he 
is a physician, a soldier, a policeman, a preacher, a 
shupkeeper, or a schoolmaster. 

No thought of a school, no theory concerning it 
or adjustment of it is worth while that does not rec- 
ognize ihe fact that in an inappreciable short time 
the child will be bearing, the responsibilities of 
home, society, and civil government, of employer or 
employee. Nowhere in the world does this respon- 
sibility mean so much as in Chicago, where public 
sentiment reforms so quickly and intensely, where 
children must become men to make or break the 
social order. 

School life is either chaotic, mechanical, or in- 
spired by some vital idea, which may be conven- 
tional, ingenious, or masterful. There is much | 
school work that is chaotic, more that is mechanical. 
The little that is inspirational is more conven- 
tional in the Kast than in the West. Chicago could 
be chaotie but she could not be mechanically con- 
ventional. Her school problem is the same in kind 
as her other problems, that is, how to escape tha 
danger of chaos without being wrecked in the vain 
attempt to be conventionally mechanical. 

Chicago schools must educate her children ta 
solye the problems of humanity under conditions 
where publie sentiment will control, where there wil! 
be no rest until this newest of American ideals domi- 
nates the republic. Liberty without license, inde- 
pendence without chronic disorder, loyalty without 
the sacrifice of interest or of personality are indis- 
pensable to Chicago’s future, and they are only pos- 
sible through the right school life. 


AN ALARMING DANGER IN THE SOUTH. 

The South has been bearing a heavy educational 
burden for a third of a century, and it will not be 
surprising if it wearies in well doing. Many com- 
munities are seriously considering the reduction of 
schocl privileges for the blacks. With this we do not 
quarrel, at least not now, but it was clear from the 
first that such an attitude of mind could not end 
with the colored race. If the tax-payers need not 
furnish adequate education for the colored children, 
they need not to the poor whites. Already one well- 
to-do city of Georgia, with 20,000 inhabitants, pro- 
poses to make the public high school self-supporting. 
This can only mean that only such children as can 
pay tuition can attend, and this means fewer teachers 
and ultimately poorer teachers. 

This means that it will be a private and not a 
publie school, and, of course, this means that at an 
early day any pretense of having a public high schoo] 
will be abandoned. The people will never perma- 
nently vote for any institution that is for a select few. 

The Journal of Education has never been of those 
who believe that the South can be reformed from 
outside any more than Utah or Chicago or Boston 
can be, and it has no disposition to read a lecture to 
any city in the South, but it does ask in deep sin- 
cerity if any one, familiar with the tendency of 
American life, will pretend for a moment that any 
pretense can be had for expecting a permanent pub- 
lic high school on a self-supporting basis, and when 
the high school is gone, will not precisely the same 
line of argument affect the upper grammar grades? 
Where will it stop? rs 

We should view with alarm the same tendency in 
Minnesota or Massachusetts. We are members one 
of another, and when one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it. For our sake as well as for 
their own we most sincerely hope every thrifty city 
of 20,000 inhabitants, at least, will maintain a public 
high school, and that it will be free. 


| 
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PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRAD.- 
UATES. 


Swampscott has some highly satisfactory figures 
as to the way pupils are retained in the high school. 
‘here has been no important increase in the popula- 
tion. 

In 1897 there were 49 in the upper grammar 
grade, and the same class graduated 14 from high 
<chool four years later. 

1898—45, graduated 11 four years later. 

is99—44, graduated 15. 

About one-third of the grammar school graduates 
eraduate from the high school. 

Of those who enter the high school from the gram- 
mar school the figures are as follows:— 

j898—49 leave grammar school, 30 enter high. 

1899—45—34. 


1900—-44—41. 
1901--45--39. 
1902—45—35. 
1903 —50—-84. 


Of those who enter the high school the percentage 
of graduates is increasing. 


1898—30—6. 
1899--34—7. 

1900—41—10. 

1901—39—14. 

1902—35—11. 

1903—34—15. 


A study of figures shows that many stay two 
years in the high school and then leave. These 
figures are as follows:— 

18938---30—24. 


1899—34—21. 
1900-—41—17. 
1901—39—24. 
1902—35—30. 
1903---34—-29. 


Quincy, Mass., because of this tendency has a dis- 
tinct two years’ course in the high school. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
r 

After severing her relations with Russia, Japai 
did not wait long before beginning hostilities. She 
struck instantly and struck hard. On the night of 
Monday, February 8, Japanese torpedo boats took 
by surprise the Russian warships in the harbor of 
Port Arthur, and disabled two battleships and one 
armored cruiser. The next morning, a Japanese 
fleet. of fifteen battleships and cruisers attacked the 
Russian fleet at Port Arthur, under the gun: of the 
land forts, and disabled two of them dy shots skil- 
fully delivered below the water line. On the same 
day, another Japanese squadron sunk two Russian 
cruisers in the harbor of Chemulpo, Korea, and 
landed there an army of 8,000 men, whic’: proceeded 
to march to Seoul, the capital. 


The note which Japan sent to Russia announcing 
the severance of diplomatic relations took the place 
of a formal declaration of war. It stated two ma‘n 
reasons for the course taken. One was that Russia 
had refused to give such guarantees of the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Korea as Japan 
deemed essential to the preservation of her interests 
in that empire. The other was that Russia had also 
refused to enter into any treaty engagement for the 
guarantee of the territorial sovereignty of China in 
Manchuria. Besides these, the note mentioned the 
protracted delays of Russia in carrying on the nego- 
tiations, and the military and naval preparations 
which Russia was at the same time making, as a 
justification for terminating the futile correspond- 
ence and taking steps to defend her interests. 


The European powers have been quick to avow 
their purpose to remain neutral. France, in partic- 
ular, has caused it to be understood that her alliance 
with Russia, the precise terms of which never have 
been made public, does not pledge her to aid Russia 
in Asia, under any conditions. China and Korea, 


-that sum. 


the two countries whose territory furnishes the bat- 
tleground for the war, have proclaimed their neu- 
tiality. In pursuance of the policy which was fol- 
lowed at the time of the “Boxer” troubles, and later 
in the negotiations for “the open door’ to the 
world’s commerce in China, the United States has 
addressed a circular note to the great neutral powers 
of Europe, asking their co-operation with the 
United States in urging Russia and Japan to respect 
Chinese sovereignty, and not to extend hostilities to 
strictly Chinese territory. This is an important 
step, the efficacy of which will depend largely upon 
the temper in which it is received. 
* * * 

The precise terms of the American note have not 
been divulged, neither is there any official informa- 
tion as to the responses of the powers adddressed. 
Dut the comments from German sources are unex- 
pectedly cordial, and English opinion seems favor- 
able. As to France, her intimate relations with 
Russia disincline her to any move which might be 
interpreted as a sign of waning friendship. It is 
realized, however, on all sides, that such a limitation 
of the sphere of hostilities as the United States pro- 
poses is a highly desirable end to achieve, and the 
European powers are so tied up by their alliances 
and counter-alliances that there is no one of them 
which is in a position to make the first move. Japan 
is sure to take the proposal in good part. As to 
Russia, it is not so clear. Russia seems very dis- 
trustful of the United States. 

* * 


The collapse in the cotton speculation was bound 
to come, because the bull movement had forced 
prices to a point wholly unwarranted by crop condi- 
tions. But the crash was hastened by the approach 
of the Russo-Japanese war and its attendant compli- 
cations. Prices have come down on the run. The 
maximum was reached on February 1, when the May 
option sold in New York at 17.46 and in New 
Orleans at 17.80, and the July option at 17.55 in New 
York, and 18.20 in New Orleans. By February 10, 
these prices had dropped to a quotation which repre- 
sented a loss of $25 a bale in New York, and of $26 
a bale in New Orleans. 

* * * 

The war in the far East makes the situation in 
the near East more than ever critical. 
Russian co-operation for reform in Macedonia has 
amounted to very little, but it had, at least, sufficed 
to extort some concessions from Turkey, and to set 
up the machinery for putting the reforms into effect. 
Now the combination between the two powers is 
paralyzed by the absorption of Russia in the struggle 
with Japan, and there are ominous signs of a dispo- 
sition, on the part both of Turkey and of Bulgaria, 
to take advantage of these conditions to precipitata 
a conflict. It never has been quite clear why the 
other great. powers should have so effaced themselves 
and allowed everything to hinge on the action of 
Russia and Austria; but it will be more than ever 
amazing if they maintain their indifference in view 
of such conditions as are likely soon to arise. 

* 


Venezuelan affairs have so nearly dropped out of 
sight of late that little attention has been paid to 
the arbitration tribunals which have been in session 
for six months or more at Caracas, adjudicating the 
claims of the citizens of various governments 
against the government of Venezuela. There are 
eleven of these tribunals, each dealing with the 
claims of the citizens of one country, and each com- 
posed of a representative of that country, and a rep- 
resentative of Venezuela, with a third, disinterested 
member as umpire. They have nearly completed 
their work; and it appears that they have cut down 
the amount of the claims which, as presented, 
reached a total of about $30,000,000 to one-fifth of 
Venezuela, in apparent good faith, is 
setting aside a part of her customs revenues to pay 
the claims. So, by the peaceful process of axbitra- 
tion, which the United States almost forced upon 
the contestants, justice is being done to the claim- 
ants. It seems almost incredible that only a year 
ago, combined English, German, and Italian fleets 


The Austro-’ 


were blockading Venezuelan ports and threatening 
war for the collection of claims which were four- 
fifths unjust, and which are now in process of settle- 
ment at small cost, and without the firing of a shot. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


ILLINOIS COAL PRODUCTS. 


There are fifty-three counties in Illinois that produce 
coal. Thirteen of these counties produced more than a 
million tone each for the last year. Sangamon county 
heads the list; then follow in the order of their yield 
St. Clair, Vermilion, Williamson, Madison, Macoupin, La . 
Salle, Bureau, Grundy, Fulton, Perry, Marion. The 
total yield of the Lilinois mines for 1902 was 34,962,484 
tons. There were 50,000 men employed in all the mines. 


FORTUNES IN CABBAGES. 


Last autumn some Wisconsin marketmen prophesied 
that fortunes would be made this winter from the sales 
of cabbages. This has been proven true in the case of 
many large g-owers in Racine and Kenosha counties. 
About 500 carloads were stored in the fall in that vicin- 
ity. The cabbages were sold recently at about $50 a ton. 
And report has it that some cabbage farmers have 
cleared $30,000 apiece, which is quite a fortune for one 
year’s yield. 


A LONG NILE JOURNEY, 


A well-known Boston publisher, Dana Estes, is spend- 
ing the winter in Egypt. Lately he determined upon a 
trip into the interior of Africa along the course of the 
river Nile. Leaving Khartoum on the little gunboat 
“Nafir,” he succeeded in reaching Uganda, and is said to 
have been the first American to make this trip. From 
Uganda he went to the Congo Frée State, and then re- 
traced his steps to Khartoum. Safe tosay, he did not see 
anything of our ice and snow along his mid-African trip. 

POTATOES RICHER THAN GOLD. 


At the Smithfield show in London, Eng., four pounds 
of potatoes were recently sold for $3,000, a fabulous 
price. This was at the rate of $1,680,000 a ton, or about 
three times their weight in gold. The explanation of 
this abnormal price is that the Eldorado potato has 
withstood the disease that proved so disastrous to 
the crop in Ireland the past year. The fact that it suc- 
ceeded where all others failed accounts for the mad rush 
for it. One specimen of this variety of potato weighed 
nine pounds and two ounces. At the price quoted above 
that one potato-was worth $6,844. 


KOREA. 


In the dispute between Russia and Japan in the far 
East, Korea figures quite prominently. 

Korea is a peninsula to the south of Manchuria, and 
has an estimated area of 82,000 square miles. That 
makes it about the size of the state of Kansas, or, as 
large as the whole of the New England states, with an- 
other Massachusetts and Connecticut thrown in. 

There has been no attempt yet at taking an accurate 
census, but its population is estimated anywhere from 
eight to sixteen millions. Beside the native Koreans, 
there are Japanese, Chinese, Americans, British, French, 
Russians, Germans, and other foreign people. 

It has several railways, both steam and electric, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and an excellent postal system under 
French direction. 

The chief exports are rice, beans, hides, ginseng, and 
copper. Iron and coal are found in abundance, and an 
American company is operating a gold mine at Wunsau, 

The imports are chiefly cotton and woolen goods, 
metals, kerosene, silk, and machinery. The United 
States sends it about $750,000 worth a year. The trade 
with outside nations is transacted at the treaty ports, of 
which there are eight in all. 

Korea imports considerably more than it exports. 
According to the best statistics, the imports amount to 
about $10,000,000, and the exports to about one-half that 
sum, 

The chief trade is with its near neighbor, Japan. It is 
this large and growing trade that makes Japan so sen- 
sitive to Russian aggression in Manchuria. In cotton 
goods alone, Japan sends Korea about $1,500,000 worth 
each year, and Japan fears.that if Russia takes Man- 
churia, it will not be long before she will take Korea, 
and she will lose her large trade with that country. 

This Eastern problem, which has kept the world fear- 
ing it may lead to war, is at the bottom an industrial 
problem. And America is deeply interested in it, for 
her trade with Korea is continually on the increase. 
Should Russia seize Korea, it is entirely probable that 
she would close the ports against the trade of other na- 
tions. And the United States is strongly insisting on 
maintaining “the open door” for trade with both Korea 
and Manchuria. 
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AT THE TOP 


“Room at the top”’ is a trite phase, but it has a double meaning. 
To the young, it signifies that few reach the top. To the more 
experienced, it implies that at the top the fleld of opportunity and 
usefulness is so extensive that it never becomes crowded. ® * * 
The latter meaning applies especially to the field of teaching. In 
the lower levels, app!icants are numerous and home talent have 
the preference. In the more advanced grades of work, oppor 
tunities are numerous, applicants are few, and new ideas are 
wanted. * * * During the past year, the best public school va- 
cancies, the best normal schoo! vacancies, and the best college 
vacancies, in Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this 
Agency. In asense, we have reached “the top.” At any rate, 
opportunities are innumerable, and we are lonely. Come and join 
us, and we will help you. Our field is broad and varied. Come 
to see us, or write for information. 


Miss MARION STorRS, Mans-| have sent us twelve of our 
field Centre, Conn.—Ycur tele- | strongest teachers. 

m informing me of my — 
| election at Curwensville is re-| Supr. F. E. FLICKINGER, | 
‘eeived, and I leave for there | Piymouth, Pa.—I am indebted 
tomorrow. I thank you for|to you fer my election to the 
getting me this position. Principalship at Sewickley ; 
ae and will settle for the same 
Dr. J. K. Licut, City Supt.,| when I call to see you. 
| Belleville, Iil—I aecept r. — 
| Flickinger’s proposition, and PRIN. C. H. GORDINIER, Troy, 
| will move my family to Lock | Pa.—I certainly appreciate your | 
Haven next week. interest in my behalf, and I can | 
—_— truthfully say that you have! 

Pror. C. E. Sisson, Princi | done more for me in a month. 
pal, Normal Commercial De- | than——Agency has done in 
partment, State Normal School, | ten years. 
California, Pa.— I am delighted — 
with the opportunities here ; Pror. A. D. Horton, In. 
and I wish to thank you again | structor, Allegheny College, 
for getting me this position. Meadville, Pa.—I have been a 

a member of several agencies in 

PROF. GLEN V. BROWN, Natn- | the past ; but none of.them have 
ral Sciences, High School, Wil-| shown me the intelligent, per- 
mington, Del.—I appreciate | sonal attention that you have. 
your efforts both at S — and | I am pleased with our success. 


at Wilmington; and I enclose —_— 
herewith check for commission Dr. Jonn A. SHOTT, Carth- 
on the latter position. age, Il!.—Dr. Ferguson of West- 
minster College has informed 
Miss NELLIE E. TURNER, | me of my election. I had no 
Clifton Springs, N. Y.— You | correspondence with them be- 
|have been very considerate in| fore my election, hence your 
|my case ; and my | recommendation must ve 
election by the principal and | done the work. 
trustees at Kutztown. — 
| — Dr. SELDIN J. CoFFIN, Reg- 
| Supt. J.I. Ross, Lower Mer. | istrar, Lafayette College, Eas- 
jion Township, Montgomery ton, Pa.—I sball continue to 
Pa.— Although am $name you first to those who 
| about to leave here, my interest seek a reliable agency for ad- 
in these schools will not cease. | vancement. You have done a 
I hope you will continue to | noble work in the State Legis- 
serve them faithfully. You | lature. 


National Educational Bureau 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

WHEN I WAS YOUR AGE. By Laura E. Richards, 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe, author of “Captain Jan- 
uary.” Boston: Dana Estes & Co. Illustrated. 210 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

If there is a more charming book for boys and girls, 
especially for girls, than ““When I Was Your Age,” which 
deals with the real life of children and of grown-ups 
that are worth while, I do not know where to find it. 
The charm of child life is here almost as keen as in 
“Little Women,” and besides it deals also with a noble 
man, an historic character, and with one of the most in- 
teresting women our country has praduced. 

Mrs. Richards is a master of English, and whatever 
leaves her pen is a finished literary product. Her gen- 
ius is the sweet touch of child life, as it was Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe’s to voicethe woes of th: downtrodden and to 
uplift the oppressed, as it has been Julia Ward Howe's 
to fire the patriotic heart with such lines as “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” and “John Brown’s Body.” 

The gifts of father and mother are refined in the pen 
of Laura E. Richards. Her “Captain January” is match- 
lees in its class of American stories. The talents, ex- 
periences. and taste of this woman are combined in this 
delightful book, which any child will relish. 

When will superintendents and school boards place in 
the hands of school children such a book, which is at 
once good literature, rare entertainment, admirable 
biography, and, withal, clean in sentiment and rigorous 
in influence? 


EDUCATION AS ADJUSTMENT. Educational Theory 
Viewed in the Light of Contemporary Thought. By 
M. V. O’Shea, professor University of Wisconsin. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 330 pp. With full 
bibliography and index. Price, $1.50. 

At first it was difficult to get teachers to read profes- 
sional books, now it is difficult to get professional books 
enough for them to read. Ten years ago it was an open 
question whether any book on the professional side of 
teaching would pay for publishing; now it is a decidedly 
poor book, or, at least, one poorly adjusted, that does not 
pay. 
Not so long ago even in months the title of a book had 
to suggest how it could be helpful to teachers in order 
for it to make a market—“Theory and Practice,” “Applied 
Psychology.” “Waymarks for Teachers,” “General 
Method,” and kindred suggestions. Now a new era is 
here. There is a large class of teachers that prefer a 
book that is not helpfully practical, but one that is on 
broader lines, that helps to a more complete view of edu- 
cation. 

Professor O’Shea fully appreciates this and appeals to 
this class of hichly intelligent readers in “Education as 
Adjustment.” He does not exnect the method-crazed 
weakling nor the fad-bemuddled underling to read 
about “education as adjustment,” but he knows that 
there is an adequate market with those who would like 
to know how the science of education can be respected 
by masters of sociology, biology, and psychology. 

The author reviews the theories of great educators 
from Plato down, but he finds that the conceptions of 
human nature given us by modern psychology and re- 


lated sciences afford the most satisfactory view of the 
aim of education and of the means of realizing it. The 
auther shows that in many sciences a method of investi- 
gation has been found that yields accurate results, and it 
is pointed out how this method may be applied to edu- 
cation. It is argued that the evolutionary point of view 
will be most helpful in discussing teaching, not only for 
the educationist as a scientist, but also for the practical 
teacher. What the teacher needs is not a system of 
rules, but an illuminating point of view in which may 
be discerned the meaning of the phenomena of the 
schoolroom. 

The prominent typical aims that have been advanced 
from the earliest times are shown to have been so many 
different views of human nature that it has been impos- 
sible for men to agree wpon the end to be attained in 
teaching. To-day we are gaining the notion that a 
human being is acted upon by all the forces in his en- 
vironment, and his welfare depends upon his under- 
standing of these, and his mastery of them. The busi- 
ness of education is to give him this knowledge and 
skill. The environment of people is of chief imvor- 
tance, but, in addition, every individual has intellectual 
and aesthetic needs that must be looked to. Last in im- 
portance in modern society is the environment of ma- 
terial things. Education must not treat an individual 
as though he had to do everything for himself. 


MASTERPIECES OF LATIN LITERATURE. With 
biographical sketches and notes. Edited by George 
Jennings Laing, Ph. D., assistant professor of Latin in 
the University of Chicago. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

To say that this comely volume is a companion to 
‘*Masterpicces of Greek Literature,” published last year, 
is itself a sufficient guarantee of its merits. That de- 
lightful book, fourteen copies of which were purchased 
on publication for the Boston pwhblic library, is already 
tco well known to need more than the allusion here. 
This werk is of similar plan, and like that gives concise, 
yet lumineus and appreciative sketches of the more im- 
portant authors of the people, of whom it speaks, with 
characteristics and an account of their work; with very 
adequate selections from the writings of each, from the 
best translations. This, too, is a most useful book for 
the self-taught and for the student’s library. 

LE MARIAGE DE GERARD. Par Andre Theuriet de 
Academie Francaise. With explanatory notes in 
English by Ralph Emerson Bassett of the University 
of Kansas. New York: William R. Jenkins, Editeur 
et Libraire Francais, 

This attractive romance, by a living and eminent au- 
thor, is well suited and not less well prepared for the 
student’s reading. M. Theuriet, we are told in the prefa- 
tory note, is one of the ablest romancists of his nation, 
and a poet of distinction, as well. And his forty novels 
contain a series of delicate genre pictures, showing the 
reader the features of provincial life more vividly than 
he may find them elsewhere. Very copious notes accom- 
pany story, contributing materially to the student’s un- 
derstanding and enjoyment of it. 


THE BRITISH NATION. A history. By George M. 
Wrong, M. A., professor of history in the University 
of Toronto. Twentieth century text-books. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

There are histories and histories. It is a matter of 
gratification that to the larger works which trace most 
plainly the real rise of a people and its nobler develop- 
ment, of which Green’s is the readiest and doubtless the 
best example, there are now added an increasing num- 
ber of one-volume histories, showing, after a like fash- 
ion. the sequence of a nation’s progress. Such a one is 
named above. It deserves a more 
extended and adequate notice than 
the space at hand leaves possible. 
Accurate, scholarly, impartial, with 
an ever-present remembrance of 
the various influences which have 
brought about both England’s inten- 


THE JONES READERS 


An unrivaled basal series 


Five books, containing selections 
from the world’s best literature, 


carefully graded and well adapted 


for practical use. : : : 


GEOGRAPHIES 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


The most popular text-books on the subject 


Used exclusively in the schools of 
Oregon, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
and Indiana. Recently adopted 
by Georgia and Montana.::: : 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


London 
Columbus 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


.“ One Thousand Poems for Children.” Edited by Roger Ingpen. 
Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & Co. 

* Food and ed for the Sick and Convalescent.”” By Fannie M. 
Farmer. Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

** Lafayette Ode and Later Lyrics.” By Frank Putnam. Price, 
$1.00. Published by the Author, East Milton, Mass. 

**Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addiron.” Edited by James 
Arthur Tufts. Price, 35 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

** Heart of Nature Series.”” By Mabel Osgood Wright. First Book. 
— ‘Stories of Sky and Earth.” Second Book. — “Stories of Plants 
and Animals.” Third Book.—“ Stories of Birds and Beasts.””—— 
*“* Modern English Prose.”’ Edited by G. R. Carpenter & W. T. Brew- 
ster. Price, #1 10.—* Selections from Rabelais’ Gargantua.” Edited 
by C. H. C. Wright. Price 60 cents. The Elements of Physics.” 
By E. L. Nichols & Wm. 8. Franklin. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


Series 
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sified and extended power, with an 1,000,000 
» derstanding of the complexity and 
yet more the directness of the work- 
ing of the forces which have brought 900,000 


about such stupendous change and 
marvelous ripening, the author has 
given us a book of much interest and 


1,061.00 
85,0 


suggestiveness in itself, entirely de. 
serving of its place among the Twen- 
tieth century text-books—in genera] 


and particular—and worthy of fre- poy 
quent use as a convenient and trust- 

worthy authority. For the lay stu- 600000 
dent and general reader, as well as ; 
for classroom use, it claims warm 
commend aps ai 

oO ndation. The maps and illus 500000 


trations,—and the value of the Jatter 
is enhanced by the fact that they 
are taken from contem porary 


sources,—are many and interesting. 


By Henry C. Cheston, Philip R. Dean, 
and Charles E. Zimmerman of the New 
York city high schools. New York and 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICS au 
J/ 


Chicago: American Book Co. Cloth, 200,000 


12mo. 128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

This handbook includes in its sev- 
enty-three experiments all those de- 
sired by the colleze entrance board, 
bv Harvard University,and by the 


New York state regents. The course 
is sufficient for one year, and con- 
cerns itself with fundamental princi- 


ples with which the pupil is familiar =). 
from his own observation and de- | 
duction. It is well adapted for prac- a) Boston, New York and Chicago. 


tical elementary work in physics, 
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NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


RALPH S. TARR, B.S. 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geograph ty at Cornell University ; Author of “ Economic Geology of the United States,” 
Elementary Geology,” “ Physical Geography of New York State,” etc.; and Co-author of “Tarr-McMurry Geographies” 


- $1.00 


physiographic laws in the geographic unit best understood by pupils. 

The book is most teachable and easily handled. Besides being 
pedagogical, it has numerous ajds for teachers. The summaries, topical 
outline, suggestions at the end of each chapter, and the book references 
are strong features of this work. The many admirable illustrations are 
not merely pictures, but 7//ustrate the book, adding greatly to its value 


in the classroom. 


Price . 


This work covers every point generally considered a proper part of 
Physical Geography. All topics are treated concisely, accurately, and 
vet interestingly, and on almost every page there are applications to 
weal affairs. There are also five chapters given over almost exclu- 
sively to the relation between physiography and life. Of these five 
chapters, two are unique,— Physiography of United States, and Rivers 
of United States. They apply the leading principles of physiography 
to the home country, thus making clear the effects and operations of 


AN INTRODUCTION 


TO 
THE 


STUDY OF RHETORIC 


Lessons in Phraseology, Punctuation, and Sentence Structure 
BY 
HELEN J. ROBINS and AGNES F. PERKINS 


Teacher of English in The Holman School, Philadelphia 


90 cents 


and agreement of words, and in each lesson the usage treated in the 
preceding lesson is emphasized as far as possible in the examples under 
the newrule. Part II. deals with position of words, phrases, and clauses 
and with principles of unity and arrangement in sentence structure. 


Teacher of English in Miss Baldwin’s School, Bryn Mawr 
Price... 


This book may be used in elementary classes in English as soon as 
the study of grammar is completed, or, in more advanced classes, as a 
direct preparation for colleges. It includes lessons in phraseology and 
sentence study, and lessons in punctuation. Part I. treats of the use 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Designed for Use in Elementary Schools 


BY 
TULEY FRANCIS HUNTINGTON, A. Il, (Harvard) 


Recently Member of the Faculty of the Leland Stanford Junior University ; Sometime Senior Head of the 
Department of English, Milwaukee High Schools ; 


60 cents 


student’s social instincts, and he is.taught, by means of numerous exer- 
cises, to put himself in others’ places. The exercises are varied and 
abundant, and not a little attention has been given to oral exercises, 
thus doing away with the artificial separation of written and oral 
composition. 

This book is suitable for a two-year-course, but can be used fora 
one-year course, if some portions are omitted, or twice a week through 
the entire high-school course of four years. 


Price ... 


This book is divided into three parts. Parts I. and IJ. deal with 
planning and writing, and writing and rewriting, while Part III. treats 
of letter-writing and the four kinds of composition,—narration, descrip- 
tion, explanation (exposition), and argument. 

All through the book effort is made to bring out the student's 
individuality and to secure personality in his written work. He is 
everywhere impressed with the fact that good writing is after all more 
or less a matter of character, his own problem being to put his own self 
into his writing, and not some other self. Use, also, is made of the 


HOPKINS AND UNDERWOOD’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 


P. H. UNDERWOOD 
Teacher of Mathematics, Ball High School, Galveston, Texas 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


Price, 25 cents 


JOHN W. HOPKINS 
Superintendent of Schools, Galveston, Texas 


- PRIMARY ARITHMETIC THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 


Price, 30 cents Price, 55 cents 
This book has the following 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


1. It is based on counting. 

2. The elementary processes are made con- 
crete by the use of dots and geometric 
figures. 

3. A large number of concrete examples 
taken from the child’s environment. 

4. Each problem as a rule involves only one 
operation. 

5. The omission of all puzzling problems. 


6. Decimals are treated as ordinary num- 
bers. 


7. The plan of development is the induc- 
tive-deductive. 

8. The principal end in view is the art of 
using numbers, 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


I. 


2. 


3- 


A detailed and logical exposition of the principles of 
arithmetic. 

A large number and variety of practical examples 
connected with present economic conditions. 
Equal prominence is given to the inductive-deductive 
method of solution and to the analytic method of 

solution. 

The omission of examples requiring much thought 
until the mechanical difficulties of computation 
are mastered. 

The omission of antiquated topics, such as average 
of accounts, true discount, etc. 

The insertion of a largenumber of solutions in mathe 
matical form. 

Thoroughly modern treatment of commercial arith- 
metic. 


8. Attention is given to the symbolism of mathematics- 


g. The chief ends in view are skill in using numbers, and 


the acquisition of the power to elicit and cultivate. 
thought. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 

1. A large number and variety of easy ex- 
amples in the essentials of practical 
arithmetic. 

2. The omission of all historical arithmetical 
conundrums, 

3. The prominence given to the analytic 
method of solution. 

4. Strict adherence to modern mathematical 
and business methods of computation. 

5. The chief ends in view are to train pupils to 
think, and to make them proficient in the 
computations of business life. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Aids Digestion 
Horstord’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “a!l 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


Tf druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on rece!nt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, !’rovidence, it.I 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


8 of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading ,are solicited from schoo] author- 

ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 

these contributions should be short and compre- 

hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 18, 19, 20: Convocation of Col- 
lege Presidents, New Haven, Conn. 


February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. Pres- 
ident, Henry P. Emerson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


March 9, 10: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Department of City 
and Borough Superintendence, Norris- 
town, Pa. Secretary, T. D. Senson, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


March 9-10: Pennsylvania City and 
Borough Superintendents, Norristown, 
President, J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 


March 18: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. President, J. H. Carfrey, 
Northampton; secretary, F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose. 


March 31-April 2: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, New York Uni- 
versity. President, H. M. Rowe, Baiti- 
more, Md. 


June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn, 


July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 


October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 


Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. The winter meeting of the 
Merrimack Valley Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Concord on the nineteenth 
of the month with an attractive program. 


MANCHESTER. On February 8, W. 
H. Huse, principal of the Hallsville 
school, spoke before the local association 
of Sunday school superintendents on 
“Methods of Teaching in the Sunday 
School.” 

DOVER. At a lengthy meeting of the 
school committee last week the question 
of approval of the high school building 
plans and specifications as adopted by the 
city councils was hotly discussed. The 
vote of approval passed by eight to 
seven. 

The minority, after the meeting ad- 
journed, signed a protest drawn up by 
Rev.Dr. Hall, declaring that the majority 
had not acted in a spirit of fair play in 
forcing a vote before an opportunity was 
given the committee to see the plans. 

The committee elected Austin H. Keyes 
superintendent of schools, to succeed 


Superintendent Frank H. Pease, who re- 
cently resigned after six years’ service. 
Mr. Keyes is now superintendent of 
schools at Lee, Mass. He is a graduate 
of the Maine State College, and has taken 
the degrees of A. M. and Ph. D. at Brown 
University. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

LOWELL. Miss Lizzie M. Hadley, who 
recently died, had taught here for thirty- 
five years continuously. 

CAMBRIDGE. In the death of James 
S. Barrell, long principal of Harvard 
school, the profession loses one of its 
highly respected members. Mr. Barrell 
was born in West Bridgewater, taught in 
Lawrence, where he had charge of the 
largest school in the city, and won a rep- 


utation that led to his being elected to - 


the superintendency of Lewiston. From 
there he came to Cambridge and has 
been one of the leading New England 
principals for a quarter of a century. 
Mrs. Charlotte Barrell Ware of the Twen- 
tieth Century club is his daughter. 

The funeral services at the Shepard 
Memorial Congregational church of Cam- 
bridge were attended by a large number 
of friends, former pupils, and teachers. 
A quartet of sub-masters under the direc- 
tion of Arthur N. Lincoln sang “Lead, 
-Kindly Light,” “Abide with Me,” and 
“Heavenly Rest.” The pallbearers were, 
at the request of the deceased, picked 


-from his former pupils and comprised the 


Hon. F. W. Dallinger, Addison C. Burn- 
ham, Franklin T. Hammond, Max Ben- 
shimol and John B. Woriskey. The hon- 
orary pallbearers were Francis Cogswell, 
the Hon. George H. Martin, secretary of 
the state board of education; the Hon. 
J. M. W. Hall, James A. Page of the 
Dwight school, Boston; W. F. Bradbury, 
principal of the Cambridge Latin school, 
and Frederick S. Cutler, master of the 
Peabody grammar school. 

The services were conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, who said: 

“Our friend was always: what he pro- 
fessed to be, and it is his broad life, full 
of open sympathies, that we are here to 
honor to-day. He always believed in 
what he tayght, and all my confidence in 
my friend cannot make me believe that 
he ever taught anything in the truth of 
which he did not believe. 

“He was not a mere scholar, for he had 
a rare trait—he knew boys. He always 
saw the cheerful side of things, and so 
he brightened all around him. He taught 
the boys that this was their country, and 
that they should fear God and love their 
country. He gave to the world what it 
so much needed—the blessing of a truth- 
ful soul.” 


> 


A DELIGHTFUL SERIES. 


Some of us will recall a certain delight- 
ful old Wilson’s Fifth reader of forty 
years ago, wherein many of the lessons 
were disguised as “talks,” and every sub- 
ject expounded was studded with ap- 
posite selections from the world’s great 
peets. Something of this idea has been 
followed in “Nature Study and Related 
Literature,” showing aims and plans of 
teaching, with illustrated lessons for 
the first four grades, by Anna E. 
McGovern, B. §&., professor primary 
methods, Iowa State Normal school. The 
ecntents are arranged for fall, winter, and 
spring nature study. There are twenty- 
five type lessons by Miss McGovern, and 
stories by such leading kindergarten 
teachers and writers as Elizabeth Harri- 
son, Mara Pratt, Sara Wiltse, Catherine 
Judd, Dorothy Brooks, Sopha Bixby, and 
others. The poems are by Longfellow, 
Lowell, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Celia 
Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, the Cary sisters, 
Margaret Sangster, Stevenson, and Eu- 
gene Field. Published by A. Flanagan 
Company, Chicago. Pictures for the 
study by pupils in the first four grades. 
Cloth, 386 pp. Price, $1.25. Special un- 
til April 1st, mailed for $1.00. 


GREATER NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY. 


New York Office, 10 E, 14th St., Room 7. 


re news items for this department should be 
sent to Room 7, 10 East Fourteenth street, New 

York city, at which place copies of the Journal or 

American Primary Teacher may be secured. 


TRAINING SCHOOL DINNER. 


The first annual dinner of the alumni 
of the New York Training School for 
Teachers was held on Thursday evening 
last. President W. F. Dunbar presided 
and in presenting Principal A. S. Down- 
ing, said: 

“The training school is for profes- 
sional courtesy. Just as it is worth 
going to Harvard only to come into con- 
tact with its president, so it is worth 
while going to the training school to 
come into contact with our principal.” 

Principal Downing in responding 
urged loyalty to the city superintendent 
and the board of education. He further 
said: 

“The great trouble about the New 
York schools is that everybody, from the 
private citizen who knows nothing to the 
public official who knows everything, 
tries to tell you how schools should be 


run. I see by the papers that somebody . 


has written to other cities asking how 
schools should be managed. Why ask 
outsiders how to manage our schools, 
about which they know nothing? Why 
should outsiders meddle? School, like 
home, is a private affair. 

“T am not sure that the present ten- 
ure of office of teachers is not more of a 
detriment than otherwise. A good 
teacher would be re-elected from year to 
year, and a poor one should,-as would 
be the case, be removed. Why should 
a man hold his position when he is sim- 
ply a drone in a hive? Tenure of office 
or a pension has no attractions for me” 

City Superintendent Maxwell in a let- 
ter expressing his regret at not being 
present said: 

“The New York Training School for 
Teachers has set a standard for the 
training of teachers that has had an up- 
lifting influence on every school in this 
city, and its graduates are maintaining 
splendidly the reputation of their alma 
mater.” 

HOME STUDY. 


As a result of the hearing on home 
study before the board of superinten- 
dents, the committee on children’s in- 
terest of the New York City Teachers’ 
Association has been requested to submit 
its recommendations to the board along 
the following lines: In what subjects 
and in what grades should home study 
be permitted or required? What limita- 
tions should be placed wpon the amount 
of home study in the several subjects 
and grades? Should written home 
work be permitted? What should be 
the daily maximum number of home les- 
sons? What should be the nature of the 
lessons—new work or review? What 
preparation should be given in school for 
study at home? 


COMPTROLLER GROUT AGAIN. 


Comptroller Grout is taking advice on 
how to run the school system. He has 
sent letters of inquiry to superintendents 
of surrounding towns as to how their 
schools are conducted. He expects 
thereby to formulate some plan which 
he thinks can be used in this city. It is 
hardly possible that he will be abie to 
make any deductions from these reports 
of small towns that will be of any ser- 
vice in this city. Besides, the people of 
New York will not accept outside sug- 
gestions of this character. 

The comptroller seems to be lying 
awake nights trying to devise schemes 
ef attack on the board of education and 
the city superintendent. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of menta) and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating, the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared RR CG. 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by @fe NEW YORK. 


= * Lf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine, 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Mass. Electric 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
Mass. Electric, Erie, and Pennsylvania, A 
copy will be mailed upon application, and we 
respectfully solicit a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financia! 

Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(e It often happens that a rson re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise pus, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 


& BOSTON. c 


GENUINE LITERATURE. 


BY E. H. MORGAN, 


It is matter for congratulation that 
the schools have largely ceased 
to waste the early years in inexcusable 
drudgery before introducing the child to 
full fellowship with the masters of liter- 
ature. Most of the seniors of to-day 
wasted three years in a-b-c and “I go 
up,” “Do I go up?” before they read any- 
thing worth while or read even the use- 
less stuff at sight. 

The early paths were tedious and un- 
interesting to teacher and pupil alike, 
and except for the discipline the time 
was largely wasted. There were too 
many useless parts; too many literary 
vermiform appendices to make the body 
educational of the highest value. 

As in learning words, their meaning 
and relations to each other, so in study- 
ing the thoughts of the masters and the 
beauty, strength, and variety of expres- 
sion, there was too much useless ma- 
chinery, too many Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth readers. There are hundreds of 
schools to-day where the Fifth and the 
Sixth readers are only a memory, and 
where the Fourth is used but seldom, 
and many where even the Third and the 
Second have been supplanted by literary 
masterpieces, heretofore known as 
“supplementary reading,” a term rapidly 
becoming a misnomer as it is displacing 
the things it formerly supplemented. 
Indeed, present appearances indicate that 
the schools of the future will have but 
cne reading book, into which will be put 
all of the machinery of learning to read 
that cannot be taught in the early black- 
board lessons. This single reading hook 
will be a stepping-stone to literature, 
and will contain enough of literature; 
chosen with the child’s mind in view, to 
give a foretaste of, and incite the taste 
for, the wealth of material to follow. It 
was this knowledge of the needs of the 
pupil, and a close observation of the trend 
of the times which evolved the ‘‘River- 
side Literature Series,” published py 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston, which 
now embraces nearly 200 books and more 
than 2000 literary masterpieces, and the 
sales of which are more than a million a 
year. 

The launching of this venture was a 
venture’ indeed, and took place when the 
house established its Educational de- 
partment as a separate department in 
1882. “Supplementary reading’ was a 
legitimate term then and educators were 
feeling the need of, and clamoring for 
the best literature, issued in a cheap 
form, but there was no consensus 
of opinion as to which was the best. 
It was the great good fortune of Hough. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., and of the teachers 
and pupils of the country to thoroughly 
enlist the interest of the late Horace E. 
Scudder in the work. His vast reading 
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King’s ‘‘ VERTICAL”’ Pens 


VERTICAL PEN ALL OTHERS, 


Nos. 1-2-8-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and coliege use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MUNLY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
powder, One of which Contuins all the ingredivuts 
lor making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and ove & gallon of the best Black Ink 
for Cents. 

Piace contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a galium lor vlack ink, of ukewarm water that has 
been boiled, aud let it dissuvive, aud you will have an 
ink that 18 superior tv must and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid vn receipt of price, 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 


and ripe scholarship told him what was 
the best, and to this was added a genuine 
and all-embracing sympathy with child- 
hood. It is the latter fact which makes 
the copious annotations not mere dry 
statements of facts, but full of living in- 
terest. Delightful biographical and otner 
sketches add to the value and charm of 
the books. Take, for instance, ““Evange- 
line,” the first issued and one of the most 
popular. Aside from the footnotes is a 
most fascinating sketch of Longfellow 
by Mr. Scudder himself, who was a per- 
sonal friend of the great poet; a picture 
of Longfellow’s home life, by his daugh- 
ter, “Grave Alice” of “The Children’s 
Hour’’; an historical intreduction to the 
pocm, a history of the poem itself, and a 
litule analysis of the measure, all by Mr. 
Scudder. The latter was, by the way, 
the editor of the series until his la- 
mented death in 1902. Frequent illustra- 
tions illuminate the text. 

This series, once started, thereafter re- 
fiected in large measure the ideas, needs, 
and wishes of educators as deduced from 
letters from all over the country. And 
as the series has grown in volume. 
so have individual numbers grown in 
value from edition to edition, ail 
plates undergoing a careful scrutiny 
and often being discarded for thoss 
with fresh and extended annota- 
tions, for subsequent editions. One 
source from which the _ publishers 
could draw, from which others could 
not draw, regarding Longfellow, Whittier, 
Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau and others was from copy- 
righted matter. When the series was 
begun the publishers controlled nearly 
all the writings of these authors, and as 
the copyrights expired Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. acquired legal control of 
other unpublished or later written matter 
from the same pens, which matter they 
still control, making it in their power to 
give a completeness not otherwise 
possible, There is one other phase 
which should be touched upon, and that 
is that these “Supplementary Readings” 
put the teacher on his mettle, to keep 
his appetite for good literature alive, to 
keep him from drying up, and in the se- 
lection reflect his own taste; for once 
cut loose from his base of supplies, so to 
speak, the reading book, he must choose 
his own path and rely on himself. 

The scope of the series is constantly 
expanding. This year, following the 
College Requirements from Tennyson, 
will come an interesting translation of 
the song of Roland, of Beowulf, and of 
the first two books of Malory’s “King 
Arthur,” with notes showing parallel- 
isms between Tennyson and Malory. 
Mneh other material will follow, which 
has challenged the admiration of the 
world for centuries, but which has never 
before been popularized by publication 
in cheap form for school use. 


FREE OF ALL EXPENSE. 


Have the teachers given sufficient at- 
tention to the offer made by the Willard 
Chemical Company of 59 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton? Perhaps as so much time, so much 
“leeway,” intervened between prepara- 
tion and consummation there was thought 
to be no need of haste, but now time is 
beginning to press. We assume that there are 
few of the teachers who would not like 
to go to the St. Louis Exposition, and es- 
pecially as the teachers’ convention will 
be held in St. Louis during the time of 
the exposition. We assume there are no 
teachers who would not like to go if all 
expenses of all kinds were paid. There 
are many of the teachers who will go in 
exactly this way, at the expense of the Wil- 


ard Chemical Company. There are few who 
read these lines, who have not a chance to be 
one of the favored number. We would ask 
our readers to examine the offer made on an- 
other page, and not only to note the offer, 
but the unimpeachable character and 
high standing of those who shall be the 
judges of who shall go. As we said, 
time presses for those who would enter 
the contest, and it is almost time, as 
the company says, to ‘‘pack your trunk.” 
Note the offer and conditions, and write 
to the company for all explanations. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION LECTURES. 
CHANGE OF DATES, 


Mrs. Lucia Gale Barber announces that the 
course of lectures given in connection with her 
work in Physical Education at the Second 
Church, Copley Square, will be held on March 
3, 9, 16, and 23 instead of on the dates an- 

nounced in a recent issue of the Journal. 


LHE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


‘ “Lhe Sultan of Sulu,” a comic opera by 
George ade, the autnor of the Llamovous 

babies in Siang,’ with music by Aitied 
Watnall, protessor of music in 
western University, will be seen at tne 
dremont itor two weeks, opening on 
Wasnington’s birtnday with a matinee. 
‘The tuu New York cast remains intact 
and critics say that tne production jas 
inmiproved with age, although they de- 
ciared when it opened that tnere was ut- 
tie room tor improvement, but the actors 
have become thoroughly tamiliar with 
their roles and the action does not halt 
tor a second trom the rise to the fall of 
the curtain. The singing of the chorus 
ot pretty girls is one of the strong fteat- 
ures of the elaborate production, and the 
ranks of choristers has been augmented 
by trained voices this season. ‘Ine book 
is in a keen satirical vein, as one might 
expect, but is retined in humor. Ww a- 
thalis music is of the light, catecny kind 
tuat pleases comic opera lovers, ‘The piot 
is one that can be discovered without the 
aid ot a telescope, and that can be under- 
stood without tne aid of a portable biack- 
board and a diagram. It does not flag at 
any stage of the piay, and there is just 
encugh romance in it to give it a flavor 
that is distinctly pleasing. The political 
conditions following the purchase by tne 
United States of tne little island of Sulu 
or Jolo in the Philippines have furnished 
Ade with the materiai, and his newspaper 
training has aided him materially in the 
construction. ‘The foreign setting has ot- 
fered the author, the costumer, the scene 
painter, and the composer, great oppor- 
tunities and great comic opera latitude, 
and they uave succeeded in using it with- 
out running riot in any _ direction. The 
cast is the same that made the run of the 
play at Wallack’s theatre in New York 
a record one of six months. 


GLOBE. 


Pixley and Luders’ great musical com- 
edy success, “The Burgomaster,” re- 
peating its former triumphs in Boston, and 
is playing to packed houses at the Globe 
theatre. The merry music of the opera 
seems to have gained in charm, and the 
Boston critics state that this production 
of “The Burgomaster” is easily the most 
complete that has yet been seen. Ruth 
White is singing and acting her original 
role of “Willie Van Astorbilt’” with all 
her old-time dash and spirit, and is _ 
parently more bewitching than ever in 
boy’s garb. Oscar L. Figman, the new 
Burgomaster, appears to get a_ great 
amount of fun out of his part. Thomas 
Ricketts, William Riley Hatch, and 
Charles Sharp, who were also with the 
original company in Boston, demonstrate 
that they have lost none of their hold on 
the Boston public. The entire cast works 
weil, and the chorus is said to be the 
strongest that has yet appeared in this 
tuneful comedy opera in the East. The 
eostuming is new and bright, and a num- 
ber of changes have been made in the 
show, which causes it to run more rap- 
idly. There will be a special matinee on 
Washington’s Birthday, and the _ usual 
matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 
The final week of the engagement opens 
Monday, February 22. 


KEITH'S. 


The performance at Keith's theatre will 
begin at 10 a. m, on: Washington’s 
Birthday and continue without intermis- 
sion until 10.30 p. m. The opening, it 
should be noted, is three hours earlier 
than usual. One of the best programs of 
the winter has been arranged, headed by 
the famous European equestrienne, Helen 
Gerard, who will exhibit her handsome 
high school horses. Other entertainers will 
be Frank Gardner and Lottie Vincent, in 
singing and dancing specialties; the Lu- 
eados in original feats of strength: Bijou 
Russell, a clever juvenile entertainer; 
Walter Leroy and Florence Clayton in 
the farce, “A Horse on Hogan’’; ‘Tom 
Karl, the great singer, long identified 
with the Bostonians; and Herbert Lloyd, 
one of the best comedy jugglers in the 
world. Rousby’s spectacular novelty, 
“In Paris,’ which has been pronounced 
the most beautiful act of the kind ever 
exhibited in this country, is to be retained 
for the benefit of the holiday amusement 
seckers. Keith’s theatre has taken the 
initiative in putting forth the handsomest 
and most expensive program ever issued 
by any place of public amusement in the 
world. It consists of eignt pages with ar- 
tistic and beautiful illuminated borders. 
The title page is in light shades of green, 
blue, pink, and gold, with a full page of 
half-tone of the handsome Tremont-street 
entrance, which is one of the features of 
FBoston’s most aristocratic business bou- 
levard. These programs are free to 
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patrons, and are usually carried away 
us souvenirs. The sen is unique 
in that it contains no vertising. The 
first cost of the plates from whicn it was 
printed was $10,000. A copy of the pro- 
gram will be sent free to any person who 
takes the trouble to write for one. 


MUSIC HALL, 


There are some nes that the American 
public will not “willingly let die,’”” and one 
of these is Bartley Campbell's famous 
melodrama, ‘““‘The White Slave,” which 
comes to the Boston Music Hall next 
week. Mr. Campbell was one of the first 
successful American playwrights, and his 
notable service to the cause of the native 
drama is known to all who take more 
than a passing interest in theatrical mat- 
ters. He wrote many dramas that sur- 
pass “The White Slave’’ in sincerity and 
artistic worth, but this play, keyed to the 
level of popular appreciation, has out- 
lived them all, and to-day, in the twenty- 
first year of its life, is still compelling the 
applause of packed houses. The play has 
been given a_ splendid scenic produc-* 
tion and will be presented by an excellent 
company. 


COLUMBIA. 


The story of the ‘Way of the Trans- 
gressor,”’ which comes to the Columbia 
theatre next week, is a very powerful one, 
and would make a good novel if it were 
published as such. In the last act the 


threads of the story are snarled and tan- 


gled by the determined efforts of the vil- 
lain to gain his ends, but at the thrillin 

finish everything is straightened out an 

the little heiress is restored to her rights. 
Among the wonderfully realistic scenes in 
the play are the ranch in Colorado, the 
wharf in New York by night with its 
ceaseless panorama of moving vessels, 
cic., the twin tunnel scene with its mar- 
velous railroad effect, the exterior of a 
noted dive in New York, and the interior 
of Paradise, a place that is well known 
to every person who has been to New 
York in recent years. 


MAJESTIC. 


Kellar, the world’s greatest magician, 
begins the second and last week of his 
engagement at the Majestic theatre next 
Monday, with an extra holiday matinee 
on Washington’s Birthday. He is the 
great master of his art. All his tricks are 
performed on the open stage, in the full 
light, and the closest scrutiny is invited. 
A seemingly hollow cone is placed over 
a flower pot filled with sand, in which 
some seeds have been sprinkled, and 
presto! a growing plant is discovered. 
The tube is exhibited to the audience to 
satisfy any lurking doubt that it may 
contain something hidden within, and re- 
placed over the tiny ‘sprig. A moment 
later it is removed, and a rose bush, 
laden with fragrant flowers, is revealed. 
The roses are cut from the stem and dis- 
tributed among the audience. What was 
formerly heralded on the bills as the 
diableries of the decimals’’ is retained as 
a feature of the program, the assistant 
this season being a young girl, to 
whom, he says, he communicates the fig- 
ures written on the blackboard by peo: 
ple in or from the audience by mental 
telepathy. These are read by his assis- 
tant without hesitation, and wonderful 
computations are made. The attraction 
underlined to follow is a sumptuous pro- 
duction of Lottie Blair Parker's most 
successful play, ‘Under Southern Skies. 


> 


QUALITY THE FIRST REQUISITE. 


The largest and the oldest (and the sig- 
nificance of these terms taken together 
should not be overlooked) hardware store 


in New York, if not in the country, mak- 
ing a specialty of fine tools of all kinds, 
is at 209 Bowery, where Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. have been located since 
1M48. A small army of clerks are sendin 
goods or conducting correspondence wit 
parties all over the world. For more than 
twenty years the firm has made a spe- 
cialty of tools for manual training schools, 
colleges. and institutions, and has almost 
a monopoly of the business, so large is the 
variety and dependable the quality of 
the goods. Not only domestic, “but the. 
best of the old-world steels are handled. 
It is not exactly the boast of the house, 
because it believes it no more than honor- 
able business, but it is its claim that not 
in all these years has a faulty tool been 
returned that has not been replaced by a 
perfect one, or if that were not possible, 
with the price refunded. It is largely 
this fact that makes the house both 
the oldest and the largest. Quality! 
that is the end and aim, and nothing is 
allowed to stand in its way. The hous? 
furnishes the greater part _of the tools 
used by the schools of New York city, and 
a recent order was for tools to the 
amount of $1,600 for a Texan school 
board. Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
issne a handsome catalog which they 
send free of charge to responsible parties. 
They do not sow them broadcast, as the 
hooks are very expensive, but superin- 
tendents, etc., who send for catalog 1,158 
will find much of value and interest. 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


In another column we mak 
months’ trial offer for the Journal of San 
we invite your special 
offers unusual 
to both new and old pm reas 


The fact that a gallon of the firs 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and por 
ing, can be made for twenty cents and a 
little labor, is a revelation to ink users 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial package. 


We call particular attention 
vertisement, in another reading 
of the National Educational Bureay ot 
Harrisburg, Pa. The introductory sen- 
tence outlines the scope of the bureau, 

> as 
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The fifth summer gession 
University will open on 
ne one of the university summer sessions 
as had greater or more unqualified suc- 
cess than that at Columbia. The re- 
sources of New York have proved a 
Strong attraction to teachers and stu- 
dents from the rural colleges and normal 
schools, as well as from the small towns 
and villages of the country. The situa- 
tion of Columbia on Morningside Heights 
is so imposing and attractive that a few 
with all the re- 

s 0 university ai 
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especially notices when 
colored crayon, and to a more or less de- 
gree when writing with an inferior lead 
pencil. It is the drag of a pencil which 
tires the hand and makes long writing a 
wearisome task. It is the absence of any 
drag that makes writing with Dixon’s 

American Graphite’ pencils a positive 
pleasure Dixon’s “American Graphite” 
are used in more schools and colleges 
than any other pencils, because they are 
_unequaled for smooth and tough leads. 
_There is no drag in a Dixon “American 
Graphite. ‘ The company’s ublication 

Graphite,’’ full of wit and wisdom, wil 
be mailed free on application. 


Longley, Hate & Co., the bank 
brokers of 55 Congress street ona an 
Water street, Boston, have opened New 
York headquarters at 52 Broa way, right 
at Wall street, the financial centre of the 
world, with a branch New York office at 
the Hotel Rossmore, 42d street and Broad- 
way. Of the financial situation ag a 
whole they Say: ‘‘In considering the whole 
situation we cannot see any reasons for 
becoming bearish after the enormous 
shrinkage in values during the last two 
years. On the other hand, there are 
many securities that are cheap. Some of 
them have doubled their returns to in- 
vestors since the high level of 1902 was 
left behind. We, therefore, are firmly of 
the opinion that those contemplating 
action in the stock market should buy 
the standard securities whenever they are 
uttacked by the bear element, for it is 
but a question of a short time when the 
improvement factors now at work will ir- 
resistibly draw values upward.” Southern 
Pacific now around 46, Amalgamated 
Copper around 47, and Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit around 43 are especially recom- 
mended. Of the latter they say: “It 
is again being bought by a strong pool, 
and will not be allowed to go materially 
below 40. The political crowd which sold 
out above 50 are again accumulating. We 
are of the opinion that the stock should 
be bought for turns whenever weak.” 


Such a combination of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, all bunched together! say 
Corey, Milliken & Co., the bankers 
and brokers of 53 State street, 
Boston, in their weekly market 
letter on the financial situation. 
There was the _ $50,000,000 Pennsylvania 
loan, which in itself was enough, in the 
existing sentiment, to break the market’s 
back; the illness of Senator Hanna; the 
unfortunate Baltimore fire; and the out- 
break of hostilities in the East. And yet 
the market has withstood every shock. 
The far-sighted financiers in chores of 
Wall street have the situation well under 
control, and came to the support of the 
list in time of need. Stocks are in strong 
hands, and that means that ultimately 
they will sell much higher. Stocks are 
too low to be sold; now is the time to buy. 
We believe that all purchases on mar- 
ket recessions will sooner or later yield 
substantial profits. Pennsylvania, Erie, 
and Massachusetts Electric are specially 
recommended, the first two for im- 
mediate returns. Of the last the firm 
says: Its territory is the best’ in the 
United States for electric railways, 
owing to the numerous and nearby cities 
and towns, and it is a territory which is 
growing every year. The company is 
now easily earning the 4 per cent, re- 
quired on the preferred, and is putting 
millions into the property for betterments. 
The common stock will get the full bene- 
fit of growth, and should receive dividends 
within two years. We recommend its 
purchase for investment. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Pro — authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Professor Henry S. Williams, professor 
of geology in Yale University, has been 
chosen head of the department of geology 
at Cornell. He was professor of geology 
at Cornell from 1879 to 1888, and in the 
latter year went to Yale. 

Professor A. W. Small, head of the de- 
partment of sociology at the University 
of Chicago, is being considered for the 
same place at Harvard, according to a 
report from Cambridge. 

Professor George E. Woodberry, head 
of the department of comparative litera- 
ture, has resigned his chair at Columbia 
University in order to devote himself to 
literary work. 

Mortimer E. Cooley, professor of me- 
chanical engineering at the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed dean of the 
engineering department of that institu- 
tion. 

Miss Helen Knowlton, who graduated 
from Mount Holyoke College last year, 
has been given the position of instructor 
of Greek and Latin at Atlanta University. 


William David Gibbs, who graduated 
from the University of Iinois in 1893, 
has recently been appointed to the presi- 
dency of the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Prior tc 
this appointment he was director of the 
agricultural experiment station at the 
University of Texas. 


Dr. Alice H. Luce has resigned her po- 
sition as dean of the Woman’s College 
and professor of English at Oberlin Col- 
lege to accept the principalship of the 
Willard American School for girls at Ber- 
lin, Ger. Her resignation will take effect 
at the close of the present college year. 

A new organization, “The Women’s 
Gymnasium and Field Association,” has 
been established among the girls of Ober- 
lin College, for the promotion of athletics. 
The purpose of this association is to pur- 
chase and equip a suitable athletic field 
for the girls. A constitution and a code 
of by-laws have been adopted, and all ath- 
letic interests will come under the con- 
trol of the association. There are 120 
members in the organization and $1,200 
has been raised for the field. The execu- 
tive board consists of the officers and 
one member of each of the college classes, 
and one member of the conservatory and 
academy. 

The committee of graduates and stu- 
dents of the New York University School 
of Pedagogy having in charge the me- 
morial to the late Edward R. Shaw, 
Ph. D., professor and for several years 
dean in the school, have completed their 
labors and have delivered to the univer- 
sity the sum of two thousand dollars. 
The interest of this amount is to be ap- 
plied in scholarships for students in th2 
echool who reside within the metropoli- 
tan district, who have been students for 
at least one year, and who have shown 
special pedagogical ability. The founda- 
tion will be known as the Edward R. 
Shaw scholarship, and the disbursement 
will begin with the next academic year. 

Professor Henry S. Williams of Yale 
University was recently made head of the 
Department of Geology in Cornell at the 
midwinter meeting of the university 
beard of trustees. Professor Williams 
was formerly a member of the Cornell 
faculty, but now holds the chair formerly 
held by Professor Dana of New Haven. 
The board also authorized President 
Schurman to arrange for a successor to 
Major W. P. Van Ness, United States 
Army, whecse term of four years as com- 
mandant of the university cadet corps 
expires in the fall. A movement in on 
foot among alumni to obtain the position 
for Lieutenant Joseph W. Beacham, now 
serving with the regular army in the 
Philippines. Mr. Beacham was graduated 
in 1897, and was one of the best athletes 
Cornell ever developed. 


The public relations committee of Hart- 
ford Seminary recently sent to about 130 
American colleges and universities a cir- 
cular letter, requesting information as to 
the religious conditions of these institu- 
tions. 

The figures furnished are from repre- 


sentative colleges and universities al] 
over the United States and Canada. In 
tho seventy-two institutions reporting 


there is a total male enrollment of 27.398. 
Of ese, 33 per cent. are members of the 
77M. This, however, does not 
necessarily imply, it is said, that only 
83 per cent. are Christians, but it does 
indicate that there is need of vigorous 
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effort if the Y. M. C. A. is to be made the 
power for good to which it is designed. 
Of these 27,398 men, 3,382 are in the sen- 
ior classes of their several schools, and 
out of these 3,382 but 202 are expecting 
to enter the ministry, and ninety-four 
purpose to go to the foreign field, either 
as missionaries or in the other profes- 
sions. 

- The most encouraging feature of this 
study of the reports received is found in 
the answers to the questions concerning 
ithe progress of religious work. Out of 
seventy-two colleges and universities, 
there are only eleven where the religious 
work is not up to the standard of last 
year. This is due sometimes to a faliing 
off in the attendance at the institution. 
Sometimes to the pessimism of the stu- 
dent who filled out the blank. Twenty- 
four institutions report the work up tothe 


standard of former years, while 
the balance thirty-seven) in- 
dicate marked progress along all lines. - 


ln some colleges this progress is said to 
be most encouraging, and many lasting 
and happy results have been reached. 
The best individual report comes from 
Illinois University, and the bottom of the 
list is taken by an institution that simply 
reports that it “has gone out of exist- 
ence.” 

The religious work in higher institutions 
of learning is said to be steadily advanc- 
ing, noticeably along the lines of Bible 
and mission study, and there is improve- 
ment over last year. The larger univer- 
sities are most in need of greater reli- 
gious zeal and activity, but they have 
larger problems to face, which may in a 
measure account for the fact that their 
showing is relatively poorer than that of 
their smaller contemporaries. There is 
said to be need not alone of a “Day of 
Prayer for Colleges,” but that Christian 
students should pray daily for the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life among those 
who are to be the leaders of the coming 
generation. 


CHILD STUDY EXHIBIT AT THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Since the programs are to be correlated 
with exhibits, it is desirable that there 
shall be a good child study exh.bit. All 
persons who engage in the study of chil- 
dren in any systematic way, and those 
who teach child study, should send exhi- 
bits that will show what they are doing 
and how they do it. If possible exhibits 
should be sent with other exhibits from 
your institution, city, or state, but 
marked separately—Child Study. 

Those who have material of small bulk 
that they do not care to send as a special 
exhibit with other exhibits for the fair 
from their place, are requested to send 
them to E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fitchburg, 
Mass., president of the Child S.udy De- 
partment, who will arrange to have them 
on exhibition. De-criptions of investi- 
gations and ccurses, outlines, diagrams, 
pictures, and pamphlets will be especially 
welcomed. In order that a catalog of 
child study exhibition may be made 
for the convenience of those interested in 
that subject, persons intending to send 
exhibits should at once notify Mr. Kirk- 
= indicating what they expect to 
send, 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 


Officers: President, Henry P. Emerson, 
superintendent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First vice-president, E.wia B. Cox, 
superintendent of schools, Xenia, O. 

Second vice-president, John W. Aber- 
crombie, president of the University of 
Alabama, University P. O., Ala. 

Secretary, John H. Hinemon, state 
superintendent of public inst. uction, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Registration Secretary, Irwin Shepard, 
general secretary, N. E. A., Winona, 
Minn. 

Addresses—Hon. Joseph M. Terrell, gov- 
ernor of Georgia; Hon. Hoke Smith, At- 
lanta; Hon. William BL. Merritt, state 
commissioner, Atlanta. “Education at 
the Universal Exposition, 1904,” Howard 
J. Rogers, chief of department of educa- 
tion, St. Louis; W. T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, Wash- 
ington; F. Louis Soldan, superintendent 
St. Louis, Mo.; Andrew W. Edson, associ- 
ate superintendent, New York; Albert G. 
Lane, district superintendent, Chicago. 
Topic, “The Course of Study in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools”: “The 
Superintendent’s Influence on the Course 
of Study,” William H. Elson, superinten- 
dent Grand Rapids, Mich.; Charles M. 
Jordan, superintendent of schools, Min- 
neapolis; “What omissions are advisa- 
ble in the present course of study, and 
what should be the basis for the same?” 
Frank M. McMurry, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, E. H. Mark, 
superintendent, Louisville; J. H. Phillips, 
superintendent, Birmingham; Clinton S. 
Marsh, superintendent, Auburn, N. Y. 
“Athletic and Other Collateral Activities 
in Secondary Schools,’’ Paul H. Saunders, 
University of Mississippi, F. D. Boynton, 
superintendent, Ithaca. Business; ap- 
pointment of committees. 

Round Table session of state and 
county superintendents; leader, Richard 
C. Barrett of Iowa. Topic, “The recog- 
nition of certificates and diplomas 


granted (a) by state amd county author- 
ities, (b) by schools of education,” L. E. 
Wolfe, superintendent, San Antonie; 
discussion led by G. W. Nash, state super- 
intendent, Pierre, S. Dak. ‘Declaration, 
of Educational Principles with Especial 
Reference to the Needs of the South,” 
Charles W. Dabney, president of Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Charles D. McIver, president of State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, Greensboro, 
N. C. “The Factory Child,” Lawton B. 
Evans, superintendent, Augusta, Ga. 
Business session. Reports of special 
ccmmittees. Report of committee on co- 
operation of state associations to pro- 
mote the cause of simplified spelling, W. 
H. Elson, Grand Rapids, chairman; re- 
port of committee of conference on a 
universal system of key notation, E, O. 
Vaile, Oak Park, Ill. Report of nomi- 
nating committee; election of officers. 
Selection of the next place of meeting. 
Miscellaneous business. 

Round Table session of city superin- 
tendents; leader, Edwin G. Cooley, super- 
intendent, Chicago. Topic, “The Supply 
and the Compensation of Teachers.” 
“The Expediency of Importing Teachers 
of Proved Merit from Without the City or 
Town,” Samuel T. Dutton, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; discussion led 
by Alexander T. Stuart, superintendent, 
Washington, D. C.; “Should teachers be 
required to present from time to time evi- 
dences of increased scholarship? If so, 
of what nature—examinations, certifi- 
cates, or credits from recognized institu- 
tions of learning?’ Walter H. Small, 
superintendent, Providence; E. C. Bran- 
son, president, State Normal School, 
Athens, Ga. 

Round Table session of state and 
county superintendents; leader, Richard 
Barrett of Iowa. Topic, “Increasing the 
Efficiency of’ Rural Schools,’ Arthur Le- 
fevre, state superintendent, Austin, Tex. 
“Consolidation of Schools,” J. Y Joyner, 
state superintendent, Raleigh, N. C.; 
William N. Sheats, state superintendent, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Joseph D. Bggleston, 
Jr., superintendent, Prince Edward 
County, Worsham, Va. “Improvements 


Remington 


More than 10,000 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools of 
the United States and Canada — over 2,200 more 
than all other makes of writing machines combined. 


‘Typewriters 


This condition is created 
by the demand for Rem- 
ington operators ;_ there- 
fore it clearly reflects the 
choice of the business world. 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 
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Some New Books, | 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 


The American Prisoner, 
Stories of Plants and Animals..............ee+-e+se0s 
Stories of Birds and Beasts............ peas 
Modern English Prose............. 

The Elements of Physics oe 
Where Did Life 
Thoughts from Browning.....--- 
Doctor Syntax in Search of a Wife..........-+-...e0 
Principais of Political 
Military Hysiene.. ... 
Asters and Golden 


English Miracle 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton and Addison............ 
Lafayette Ode and Other Lyrics............-+---sse+5 
Food and Cookery for the Sick and Conyalescent.... 
One Thousand Poems for Children............+...++5 


Author, Publisher. Price. 
il 
Wright The Macmillan Co.,N. ¥ 61.0 
Wrignt “ “ “ “ —— 
Wright “ “ “ “ 
Brewster [Eds.| “ 1.10 
Senger |Ed] American Book Company, N. Y. —— 
Scribner Charles Scribner’s Sons, 9 1.20 
Bachelor [Ed.] James H. Earle & Co., Boston. .75 
D. Appieton & Co., N. Y, — 
Egan “ 1.59 
Gide D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, —_— 
Woodhull John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. —_— 
Taylor Eaton & Mains, 4 1.00 
Thorne G. P, Putnam’s Sons, “ 
Herbt A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago. 35 
Harland McClure, Phillips & Co., —— 
Pollard [Ed.j| Henry Frowde, — 
Tufts (Ed.} Henry Holt & Co., 35 
Putpam Frank Putnam, East Milton, Mass. 1.00 
Farmer Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1.50 


Ingpen [Ed.] George W. Jacobs Co., Phila. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
MALE HIGH SCHOOL, Revsen Post Hatteck, Principal, 


Mr. C. W. Barperen, Syracuse, N, Y. 
My Dear Mr. Bardeen : 


Lovisvitie, Ky., Feb. 6, 1904. 


The vacancy in modern languages in my school has been filled 


by the appointment of your candidate, Mr. Henry A. Smith, of the Superior (Wisconsin) high 


school, at a salary of $1,200 a year. 


I desire to thank you for two things: first, for sending me only one candidate ; and, 
second, for recommending to me only a good candidate. . 


Very truly yours, 


R. P. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥Y. 


MERICAN 


and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


superior Professors, Princi 


introduces to Colleges 
Schools, and Families 
Is, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tse Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, ead other teachers to tase 


schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges o 
manent patrons. 
ear Book containing valuable information Free! 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


378 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 


Good teechers wanted. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO Ww is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through theyear. Mem- 
bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE cosiscon se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 
gency — 


Established 1890 


Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 
A large and constantly increasing direct patronage from the best schools renders our 
service invaluable to every progressive teacher. 
Our new Reference Book will interest you. Sent free on application. . 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


Normal Agency 


Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 
with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


HE SOUTH AND WEST 


otfer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS § Fant Se, st. routs. 


in Course of Study and System of Grad- 
ing,” Delos Fall, State Superintendent, 
Lansing; Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, state 
superintendent, Denver; Charles P. Cary, 
state superintendent, Madison. ‘Higher 
Standards in the Employment of Teach- 
ers,” F. P. Venable, president of Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 
C.; P. P. Claxton, department of educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; M. L. Brittain, superintendent, 
Fulton County, Atlanta, Ga, “Expert 
Supervision,” Charles R. Skinner, state 
superintendent, Albany; Isaac W. Hill, 
State superintendent, Montgomery, Ala; 
Thomas Sharp, superintendent, Guilford 
County, N. C. Address, “The Ethical 
Element in Education,’’ Walter B. Hill, 
chancellor of the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. Topic, “Administration and 
Supervision.” “The Superintendent, a 
Man of Affairs,” William H. Maxwell, 
superintendent, New York; Seymour A. 
Mynders, state superintendent, Nash- 
ville,; L. D. Bonebrake, state commis- 
sioner, Columbus; “The Assistant to the 
Superintendent, His Functions and Meth- 
ods of Work,” Miss Alice Reynolds, super- 
visor, New Haven; “The Management of 
Special Departments, such as Manual 
Training,” C. N. Kendall, superintendent, 
Indianapolis; J. C. Fant, superintendent, 
Meridian, Miss.; “The Teacher, Benefici- 
ary or Victim?’ Miss Celestia S. Parrish, 
Athens, Ga. Topic, “Extension of Public 
School Privileges”; ‘The Organization of 
a System of Evening Schools,” Thomas 
M. Balliet, superintendent, Springfield, 
Mass.; Edwin F. Moulton, superinten- 
dent, Cleveland; Charles S. Foos, stiper- 
intendent, Reading, Pa.; “Adult Educa- 
tion as Illustrated by the Free Lecture 
System of New York,” Henry M. Leip- 
ziger, supervisor of lectures, Board of 
Education, New York; “University Ex- 
tencion for Teachers in Service,” R. H. 
Halsey, president, State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; “Vacation Schools, Pay- 
grounds, and Recreation Centres,” Miss 


Evangeline E. Whitney, district superin- 


tendent, New York; B. E. Nelson, super- 
intendent, Lincoln, Ill. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION. 


This society will hold two meetings. 
The printed Year Book of this society 
sent to members contains papers discus- 
sing: “The Relation of Theory to Practice 
in Education.” 
W. S. Jackman, President. 


THE SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACH- 
ERS OF EDUCATION. 

The program of this society will con- 
sist of preliminary reports from the 
chairmen of the several committees ap- 
pointed to collect data regarding the 
work in pedagogy in colleges and univer- 
sities in this country and abroad, as fol- 
lows: ‘' History of Education,” Profes- 
sor Elmer E. Brown, University of Cali- 
fornia: “Organization and Administra- 
tion,” Professor Paul H. Hanus, Harvard 
University; “The Theory of Education,” 
Professor Charles De Garmo, Cornell 
University: ‘Practical Work,’ Professor 
James E. Russell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; ‘Educational Psy- 
chology,’ Professor Ella Flagg Young, 
University of Chicago. 

M. V. O’Shea, Secretary. 


> 


VARIETIES. 


Teacher—“What is the meaning of 
“parvenu”’? 

Johnny—‘“An upstart.” 

Teacher—“Give a sentence in which the 
word is used.” 

Johnny—‘When a man sits down on a 
bent pin, he gives a violent parvenu.” 

Father—“‘Now that your college days 
will soon be over, I hope you are giving 
some thought as to what course you in- 
tend to pursue for a livelihood.” 

Son—“‘Yes, governor,-that’s all settled. 
I have made up my mind*to contribute 


HE BEST 


filled directly through this Agency. 
other States. 


THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylyavia and 
For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


100 T t St., Boston, Mass. 
EX Cc H A N Cc E . M. C. A. Blag., Portland, Me. 


Gives direct nominations. 


Write us. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Cent 
DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper 
SPOKANRg, Wash., Hyde Block. 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


Boston, Mass,: 


PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bidg. 
ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Block. 


Bldg. 
ldg 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 


2-A Beacon St., Boston. 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manuai. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


Established 20 years, 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


1304 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


|e EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself tu 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 


Address 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . 


- Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Do. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 
dated Jan. 1 and Oct. 15, 1¢03. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


what I can to the general store of intel- 
ligence and to do my share toward the 
elevation of the race.” 

Father—“‘And have you decided upon 
the manner in which you are to do all 
this?’ 

Son—‘“I leave the sordid details to you; 
it is enough for me to consider the higher, 
nobler features.” 

Father—“In other words, you expect 
me. to support you indefinitely?’ 

Son—“That certainly is the idea; but 
why express it so coarsely?” 

Mrs. Nurich—‘Mrs. Betterdaze told me 
she was going to send her boy to you for 
a job.” 

Mr. Nurich—“Yes, she sent him, and I 
turned him down proper, You'd oughter 


seen the high-handed letter she sent with 
him—said she sent him to me because he 
‘must have work of some kind, even if he 
had to work for a mere pittance.’ The 
nerve of her callin’ me names like that!” 
—Philadelphia Press. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every pa 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a 


. 
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Summer Schools. 
 Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Ten Degrees Cooler School of Methods, 3 weeks 
Than on the Mainland School of Oratory, 4 weeks 


Deligitful Sea Bathing 15 Academic Depart: 


ments, 3, 4, and 5 weeks 
Concrete Roads BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 


for Bicycling for 72-page Circular 
WILLIAM A. Mow,;y, PRES. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 
Ht Going or return- 
ing by 8.8. Baltic, 
the newest and largest steamer in the world. 


Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 


SELECT TOUR, 
specially adapted 
to teachers, lim- 
ited and person. 
ally escorted. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 -- Aug. 19, 1904 


Great variety of Courses for Teachers of all Grades. 

Inexpensive Living. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell | 

ca, N. Y. 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD StupDyY OF THE CLAssICcs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 

Boards, Dlustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introductidén 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
378 Wabash Ave. 10 East 14th St., Manhattan 29-A Beacon St. 


COREA MANCHURIA 


| Price, 25 Cents 
New ENGLAND PuBLISHING ComPANY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY 


= 23d St. OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
ae wont = B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
N. BE. Dept. 120 Su 


vy New York. v — 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train. 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


er Street, »<~ 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STEIN SHORTHAND MANUAL, 191 pp. $1.25. 


(Contains complete key.) 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60 Cts. 


untit March 31, with privilege of returning 
book unused and getting your muney bark. 


Journal Education 


Sixteen Pages 
N 


Fifty Numbers WEEKLY 
Subscription Price, $2.50 a Year 


T keeps you posted on the educational progress of the times. It has up-to- 
date articles on up-to-date subjects. ‘“GroGRAPHY OF THE Day” is now 
running in every issue, and will continue through the next six months. 


TRIAL OFFER 


Four Months Fifty Cents 


_ During the next six months there will appear in the JOURNAL a series of 
articles on the following subjects: — 


Teaching Good Manners 

Authors Who are a Present Delight 

Modern Methods in Modern Language Teaching 
A Series of Geography Pictutes 


To New Subscribers To Present Subscribers 


That teachers may have the advan-| Cut out coupon No. 2 and write your 
tage of these valuable articles, we make | "4m¢ and address in spaces at bottom 
. ; of the coupon ; then hand the same to 

the following offer to new subscribers 


: some person not now a subscriber to 
whose names are not now on our lists: | the JourNAL who will fill out the remain- 


ing spaces and send direct to the home 
office with fifty cents (stamps will be ac- 
cepted). We will send the JouRNAL to 
the new subscriber for four months and 
will credit your subscription two months 


Cut out coupon No. 1 and send direct 
to the home office with f/ty cents (stamps 
will be accepted). In return we will 
send the JouRNAi oF Epucation for 
four months. 


Be To Any Teacher 


Send us a list of persons to whom you think the above four months’ offer will 
be of interest. If these names are not on our list as subscribers, we will send a spec- 
imen copy and the above offer to each one. For each one of these persons who 
accepts the four months’ offer we will give you one month’s credit on your sub- 
scription if you are a subscriber ; and if you are not a subscriber, we will send you 
the JouRNAL one month free. 


No 1 Enclosed find $0.50, for which send for four months 


. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
FEB, 18, 1904, 


Enclosd find $0.50, for which send for four months 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


In return for the above, J, 


being a present subscriber to the Journal of Education, wish my 
subscription credited two months. . 
FEB. 18, 1904. 


Remit in stamps, if you wish. 
Send all coupons and remittances direct to the home office of the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Bracon StTREET, Boston 


F, J. STEIN, 31st and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, | 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can Moth sexes. Vor catalogues addres the 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x Principal, A. G. Boyogy, A.M, 


MONTH i E W yearly | 
“84 by sending ONE NEW yearly | QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
subscription. For both sexes. For catalo 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St.. Boaton | 
— NORMAL SCHOOL, FironsuRG, Mass. 

WH HEN corresponding with our ‘aie ueed For both sexes. For catalogues address 
please mention this jourhal. Jouw G. Princinal 


es address the 


Principal, . P. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Oratory. 


TALKS TO STUDENTS 


I2mo. 


ON THE ART OF 


Net, $1.00. 
A remarkably able and interesting book. The 20th Centary Todd’s *‘ Students’ Manual.’ Adopted by several Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Circles. 


STUDY 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 38-37 East 17th Street, New York. 
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